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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GAIN we have to senaail 2d that no war news of import- 
ance has been sent home during the week. This does 
not, of course, show that our activity is abated, but rather that 
Lord Kitchener has some movement in hand of which he 
desires that no hint should be published. It is clear, too, that 
the process of attrition goes steadily on, and that the Boers 
are every week losing men, horses, rifles, and ammunition 
which they can never replace. It is calculated that there are 
still some thirteen thousand Boers in the field, but they are 
broken into small parties. How long it will take these 
small units to dissolve altogether it is impossible to con- 
jecture, but that they will ultimately dissolve it is equally 
impossible to doubt. Meantime John Bull can only go steadily 
on, remembering that “it’s hard pounding that does it,” and that, 
though he must never let himself be taunted into harshness 
or cruelty by the provocations of the Pro-Boers, it is often 
his duty to keep his eyes dry as well as his powder. 

We have dealt at length elsewhere with the crisis in the 
Liberal party, but as we write on Friday there are persistent 
rumours that after all nothing may come of the dispute between 
the two sections and their leaders, and that for the time, at any 
rate, the quarrel will be “damped down.” 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman at the meeting the 
Reform Club on Tuesday will make a conciliatory speech, 
will say that he did not mean any one when he talked about 
“personal antipathies and jealousies,” and will explain away 
his references to barbarity, the Liberal Imperialists will 
accept this, and will join in a vote of confidence in their 
leader. If this course would really produce unity in the Liberal 
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| course he will take. 
| him, here is his opportunity. 
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| officers bred in the 
: ~ | affiliated to the Jesuits will be watched with 
It is stated that if | 


| be violently angry if they are spared. 


| pass through ghosts but do not cut them.” 


party, we should hail it with the utmost satisfaction, for the | 


squabbles in the party are a national misfortune, but it is 
impossible that any such patched-up peace will last. The 
differences between Mr. Asquith and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman are fundamental, and their points of agreement 
superficial. In our opinion, the only way in which the 
Liberal party can regain its strength is for a leader to arise 
who will plainly and finally abandon Home-rule, and who will 
take a firm and reasonable line in regard to South Africa. 
The Pro-Boers would not follow such a leader at once, but 
they would come back when the war was over, and meantime 
hundreds of men would flock to the Liberal banner. 
though the appearance of such a leader is, we fear, not in the 
least likely, and though all things seem now to point to a 
patched-up peace, it is just possible that something may still 
happen to upset all calculations. Lord Rosebery returns to 
London before the meeting, and no one exactly knows what 


3ut 


If only he had the spirit of leading in 
But has he? 


What makes these rumours seem well-nigh incredible is 


j the very firm attitude which was taken up by Mr. Asquith 


over the great dinner controversy. A considerable section of 
Liberal Members, usually Pro-Boers, pressed Mr. Asquith not 
to accept the dinner offered him by the Liberal Imperialists, 
and for a moment it was fancied _— he would yield. Mr. 
Asquith, however, in a letter dated June 29th, and addressed 
to forty Members who specially pressed for a refusal, 
declares that he will accept. He has, he says, received 
evidence from all parts of the country that his declarations 
as to the war are opportune and welcome, and he is prepared 
to repeat andact on them. He is the last man in the party 
“ wantonly and without due occasion ” to emphasise differences, 
and it is an illusion to ae that his friends are “in the 
early stages of a process of political evolution.” His governing 
aim is “ what it ie long been,—to attempt to convince the 
people that there is a preferable and practicable alterna- 
tive to a Government with whose policy, or want of policy, a 
large and growing number of them are every day becoming 
more profoundly wearied and dissatisfied.” That, and not a 
meaningless acceptance of faithless compromises, is the right 
to take with a British democracy. It will be a matter of 

if, instead of this note of manly firmness, one o: 
weak and wnreal compromise is, after all, struck at the 
meeting at the Reform Club on Tuesday. 


tone 
great regret 


M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s Bill on Associations was finally 
passed on June 28th, the Chamber accepting the Senate's 
amendments by 428 to 143, and it only remains to see how it 
will be applied. It is me srstood that all the religious com- 
munities affected will for recognition, the order from 
tome being to submit to the law, and will furnish the returns 
of their property, objects, and names which are the necessary 
preliminaries. These should be interesting reading. On the 
other hand, it is believed that the Government will not press 
its legal rights, and will leave the Associations untouched, 
except one or two which, as M. Waldeck-Rousseau said in his 
speech, employ their resources in raising up a generation of 
officers without Republican feeling, antagonists, in fact, tc 
Lycées. The fate of the Associations 
the greatest 
interest, as the public suspects them, and the extremists will 
The final result will 
probably be one more evidence of the old truth that “ swords 
Force can do a 
great deal, in spite of Mr. Bright’s dictum, but it’ cannot 
squeeze Catholic! ism out of the veins of Catholics. 


apply 


The Dutch Liberals a ring ile beaten at the elections, 
the Cabinet of the Hague resigned, and has been suc- 
ceeded by one of which Herr Kuyper, Conservative 
leader, is the head. He is said to be strongly anti-French 


has 


he 


|and pro-British, but as he is probably much more Dutch 


than either, need not take that into account. The 
interesting point will be to see what the new majority decrees 
inthe matter of education. As was long ago believed would 
», both the orthodox parties, Catholie and Calvinist, 
against agnostic education, the turning-point of 
Dutch elections, but the course they will actually pursue is 
still undecided. If no compromise is arrived at. the struggle 
vill an object-lesson for all who are interested in 
education. 


we 


be the cass 
are united 


he 


New York, and indeed a large section of the United States, 
has been visited by a heat wave, with results almost as serious 
as those of an epidemic. The thermometer was officially 
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recorded through most of the week as 98° Fahr., but its range 
on the street level and in crowded rooms was at least ten 
degrees higher, The number of deaths reported in Greater New 
York on Thursday was two bundred and twenty-five, and it is 
believed that the total mortality in the Northern cities has 
exceeded a thousand. The number of “ prostrations” was of 
course far greater, the ambulance carts which carry the faint- 
ing to hospital being completely overtaxed, and the hospitals 
themselves unable to receive more patients. The nights were 
worse than the days, the walls radiating heat till sleep 
became impossible, and thousands of people camped in the 
parks and on the sea beach. Business was completely sus- 
pended, clerks and salesmen being unable to do their work. 
while horses died in such numbers as to interfere seriously 
with the transit of goods. The cause of the special effects of 
heat in New York, Philadelphia, and other American cities of 
the East Coast seems not to be accurately known, but those 
effects are much greater than any experienced in the hottest 
cities of Asia. As animals suffer equally with men, they are 
not due to diet, or to the peeuliar nervousness of Americans, 
but must arise from that peculiarity in the atmosphere which 
produces in better weather such a sense of exhilaration. 


It is stated in a telegram from Simla to the Times, which 
must be based on at least demi-official information, that an 
Edict signed by both the Emperor and the Dowager-Empress 
has been posted up in Thibet, declaring that as the European 
Powers have been victorious in Northern China, any one 
killing missionaries or their converts is to be beheaded. The 
information reaehes Simla from Sikkim, and if the story is 
true, severe pressure must have been applied by Russia, 
probably at French instigation, before such a proclamation 
could have been issued. As at present informed, however, we 
distrust the telegram. There are no Protestant missionaries 
in Thibet, nor so far as we know any Catholie, and if there 
are a few of the latter on the Eastern slope, Thibet is the 
last place where the Chinese would acknowledge defeat. 
Their power there is based on terror alone, and the Lamas are 
even now sending a deputation to St. Petersburg, which must 
be directed against China. 


The Federation Commission in New Zealand has unani- 
mously reported that although Federation would improve the 
credit of the Colony, it would on al! other grounds be unad. 
visable. As this is the general feeling in the island, Parlia- 
ment will adopt the Report, and the project may be considered 
finally abandoned. The decision is, we hold, a wise one. 
In the event of war the Colonies of the South can help each 
other, and the island is too far from the continent to admit of 
the feeling of a community of civil interests. New Zealand, too, 
is inclined to try social experiments which the continent could 
hardly venture on, and can try them safely. Most of the argu- 
ments which justify the existence of small States in Europeapply 
also to New Zealand, with this additional one, that, although 
her people are not of a separate nationality, they run no risk 
of being conquered, or compelJed to make believe that they are 
“neutral” when great contests break out. That latter posi- 
tion, as we see in Belgium, gravely diminishes the national 
sense of responsibility. 


The Times correspondent, telegraphing from Hobart on 
Wednesday, speaks with enthusiasm of the splendid reception 
given by the Tasmanians to the Duke and Duchess of York. 
They were received by the Governor-General, the Adminis- 
trator, Sir J. Dodds, and the Premier, Mr. Lewis, “a states- 
man,” to quote the words of the Times correspondent, “ of high 
qualities,’—a description which will give great pleasure to and 
be fully endorsed by Mr. Lewis’s many friends in England. 
Mr. Lewis is one of the Colonial statesmen who in their youth 
made Oxford a link of empire. As a Balliol undergraduate 
he was a contemporary of Lord Curzon, Sir Edward Grey, and 
a number of other men who are now engaged in doing the 
work of the Empire. 


The Select Committee of the Lords on the Declaration 
Against Transubstantiation have reported that the Declara- 
tion can be modified advantageously, and for the future 
should be in a form which they set forth. In the new form 
the words “contrary to the Protestant religion” are substi- 


trous,” and the word “ unreservedly” is used instead of a long 
clause declaring that the Sovereign had made no mental 
reservation and received no dispensation from the Pope or 
any other person. The new form is certainly a great improve. 
ment on the old, and ought to be adopted, even though the 
Roman Catholics should declare it to be so inadequate as to be 
hardly worth having, but we wish that the old Declaration could 
be done away with altogether, and an entirely different one 
substituted, in which the King should simply declare himself 
to be a member of the Protestant or Reformed religion. The 
King must be a Protestant, and not a Roman Catholic, but 
this secured, nothing must be said or done to wound in the 
slightest degree the feelings of our Roman Catholic fellow. 
subjects throughout the Empire. To shower vituperative 
epithets on the tenets of the Roman Church is a barbarous 
outrage, and contrary to the true spirit of the Reformed faith 
in England, which when at its best has never fulminated 
against other creeds, and has refrained from imitating the 
rhetorical invectives of Papal Bulls. 


In the Commons on Wednesday a debate took place in 
regard to the condition of the Mediterranean Fleet. After 
Mr. Yerburgh had reiterated the complaints already put 
forward in the Press, Mr. Robertson, in a speech which was 
marked by a curious strain of ill-temper, denounced the recent 
agitation. It was a newspaper agitation, and the influence 
of the Press in these matters had grown, was growing, and 
ought to be diminished. Mr. Robertson went on, in spite of 
his claim to be a Radical leader, to rate the Press in a vein 
of full-blooded old-fashioned Toryism for daring to meddle 
with matters far above its knowledge and powers. “It 
did not hesitate to take command of the Channel Squadron, 
and wrest from the control of the Admiralty business which 
that Department alone was qualified to conduct.” We confess 
that two years ago we should have felt inclined to give a 
general support to this view, and to express the opinion- that 
it was not likely that the newspapers could teach the 
Admiralty its own special business in this manner. But the 
history of the war has shown that trust in the expert, even 
on technical matters, is not to be given without very strict 
limitations. The War Office might have been expected to 
give us a sufficient quantity of modern artillery, to know 
what was a proper supply of ammunition, to prevent it being 
depleted, and to realise that a war against Boers must be a 
war for mounted troops and not an infantry war. And yet 
we know that in all these particulars the War Office with its 
expert knowledge failed us completely. The truth is there is 
no expert opinion which cannot be, and ought not to be, cor- 
rected by common-sense, and though newspapers scream too 
loud they often show not only quite as much but more 
common-sense than the Departments. It is never safe for the 
public to dismiss newspaper agitations with the answer that the 
Government must know all this as well as the newspapers, 
and if there were anything wrong would have put it right 
long ago. 


Mr. Arnold-Forster replied for the Government, and we 
congratulate him on the manly and sensible way in which 
he met a very difficult situation. Unlike Mr. Robertson, 
he did not talk conventional platitudes about meddling 
newspapers minding their own business, or pretend that 
it was impossible that highly placed naval officers could 
have encouraged a newspaper agitation. Instead of shelter. 
ing himself behind a wall of official make-believe, he frankly 
admitted the advantages of the stimulus derived from the 
agitation, and acknowledged that there were many improve- 
ments needed in the Mediterranean Squadron. His general 
position was, in effect, that things are not as good as they 
might be, but that the Admiralty is in full possession of the 
facts, realises their significance, and is doing its best to remedy 
defects. That was a wise line to take, and if his words are 
acted up to by the Admiralty there will be no ground for 
complaint, though there is plenty of ground for regret that 
the present situation should ever have been allowed to come 
into existence. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday a debate took place 
on the Loans Bill, in which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach most 
wisely refused to commit himself, though strongly pressed to 
do so, in regard to the amount of the loan which will 





tuted for the declaration that the Mass and the adoration of 
the Virgin Mary and the saints are “ superstitious and idola- 





ultimately fall on the Transvaal. Some people seemed to 
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think that the mines could bear the whole cost of the war, 
others that nothing whatever could be got out of the 
Transvaal. “I take my position between those two views,” 
said Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. But he was not going to 
pledge the Government or himself to any particular course 
with regard to the question. The main principles governing 
the problem were two: (1) that in order that the Transvaal 
might really flourish it should not be fiscally oppressed; (2) 
that the expenses of the Transvaal must be met before you 
can get any contribution towards the war. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach in the course of his speech declared, and with 
absolute truth, that “this outcry that the cost of the war 
ought more largely to have been raised by taxation and less 
by loan, from Members who have opposed the taxes proposed, 
is a dishonest outcry.” 


But though Thursday's debate began on fiscal lines, it was 
soon shunted on to the fiercer war issue by Mr. Lloyd-George: 
who tried to show that peace might have been obtained at 
the time of the Kitchener-Botha negotiations if only the 
Colonial Secretary had not “meddled.” “The Boers were pre- 
pared to come to terms on the basis of an elective advisory 
Council with self-government in the distance, and desired 
that the debts of the Republic, which General Botha said 


were something under a million, should be paid.” [Mr. 
Lloyd-George forgot to mention the special clause 
about the “natives.”] Mr. Brodrick, who followed, 


showed the value of this talk about peace by reading 
to the House a telegram just received, giving an account 
of a proclamation lately issued by Messrs. Burgher and 
Steyn, after an exchange of cipher telegrams between them 
and Mr. Kruger which Lord Kitchener allowed to take place, 
no doubt thinking it would be in the interests of peace. The 
proclamation runs:—‘ His Honour [Mr. Kruger] informed 
us that he and the deputation have still great hopes of a 
satisfactory end of the long struggle, but after the material 
and personal sacrifice we must continue to struggle, and that 
on their part [that is, Mr. Kruger and the deputation] all steps 
are already taken and will still be taken for the further pro- 
vision for captive women and children and prisoners of war, 
and a resolution passed at a meeting at which there were 
present Chief Commandant De Wet, General Botha, and 
Assistant Commandant Delarey was to this effect, that no 
peace will be made or accepted by which our independence 
and national existence, or the interests of our colonial 
brothers, shall be the price paid, and that the war shall be 
vigorously prosecuted by taking all measures necessary for 
the maintenance of our independence and interests.” 


It is clear, as Mr. Brodrick pointed out, that the meaning 
of this is that Mr. Kruger is using the efforts of the Pro- | 
Boers here to encourage the men in the field. He has not, | 
of course, spent a penny on the Boer women and children, or 
on the prisoners, but he knows that the Boers in the field will 
hear of what is being done, and will believe that he is doing it, 
and that he has the power and the will to help the women and 
prisoners as long as the Boers continue to fight. It is very 
“slim.” Of course we cannot let that piece of cunning be made 
a ground for severity to the women and prisoners, but unless 
the eyes of the Pro-Boers are hopelessly blinded by prejudice, 
this proclamation should surely make them see that their 
misguided action is prolonging the war they are so anxious to 
see stopped. They are encouraging the Boers (though un- 
consciously no doubt) to continue the struggle, and it is idle 
to pretend that it is not so. The Boers have a firm belief in 
their own steadfastness and in the sentimental weakness of 
all Englishmen, and the action of the Pro-Boers seems to 
them to afford the strongest possible confirmation of this 
view. The debate ended by a passage of arms between Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Balfour, owing to Mr. 
Balfour having declared that the leader of the Opposition 
had made “a frankly Pro-Boer speech,” which, of course, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman denied. 


At the Dominion Day dinner held at the Hotel Cecil on 
Monday, Lord Strathcona presiding, Mr. Chamberlain made 
a most eloquent and striking speech. He pointed out how 
Federation had helped to unify the Empire by inspiring the 
federated Colonies with a wider patriotism. That is, of course, 





the true answer to those foolish persons who thought that the 


Federation of groups of Colonies would prove a half-way house 
toseparation. It would beso if we ruled the Colonies, for then 
divide et impera would apply. Since what we ask, and shall 
always ask, of them is co-operation and alliance, and not 
obedience, Federation, as in Canada and Australia, makes for 
union, not for division. After wisely touching on the danger of a 
premature movement in favour of a closer Imperial organisa- 
tion, Mr. Chamberlain ended with an impassioned peroration, 
in which he declared, and declared truly, that the people of 
this country were as willing to make sacrifices to maintain 
the Empire as their fathers were to make sacrifices to found it 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, speaking at a meeting of 
the Home Counties Liberal Federation on Tuesday, dealt 
both with the war in South Africa and with the Liberal 
party. He protested against “ the foul calumny” that he had 
maligned the officers and soldiers of our Army. Of course Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman has not maligned them, and it 
is unfair to accuse him of doing so, but he has undoubtedly 
allowed men of whom he is the leader to do so in his 
presence without rebuke. When a Member of Parliament 
talked of General “ Brute” Hamilton in his presence we are 
not aware that he was reproved or denounced for his 
malicious insolence by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. No 
doubt to have done that would have required some courage, but 
such courage would have paid the Liberal leader, even if it had 
lost him a follower. In dealing with the settlement after the 
war, he was by no means illuminative. Heseems to think that 
the Dutch population in South Africa must always out- 
number the British, for he considers the idea of swamping by 
State-aided emigration a preposterous idea. But why 
does he assume that the vast influx of ordinary settlers 
which we know will follow the opening and working of 
the goldfields under a reasonable Government will not 
be British P—or does Sir Henry Campbell - Bannerman 
hold that people who live in a town do not count? 
As to the leadership, Sir Henry Campbell - Bannerman 
declared that it bad always been difficult, but that “it is now 
seemingly impossible to preserve unity owing to the persistent 
schemes and efforts of a few men who, under the influence, I 
imagine, of some personal jealousy or antipathy of their own, 
are constantly and actively engaged in magnifying and 
embittering such differences in political opinion as exist. All 
I will say to-night is that it is time to be done with these 
practices,” 


We sincerely trust that when the Military Instruction 
(Schools and Cadets) Bill comes on in the House of Lords on 
July 8th (z.e., next Monday), it will receive a wide support, 
and that every effort will be made to get it passed into 
law. We have received a print of the clauses of the Bill with 
notes -and explanations, and find nothing to criticise in this 
excellent and useful measure except the proposed capitation 
grant of 10s. per annum for boys between fourteen and seven- 
teen. We hold that Government should provide the rifles, 
practice ammunition, and instructors free, but as at present 
advised we cannot think it wise to ask for more, though we 
admit that the total sum required by a 10s. grant would not 
be large,—probably about £50,000 a year. 





The people of Montenegro are evidently in the way of losing 
their special characteristics. The desire for “comfort,” 
“ intercourse,’ and trade has entered their minds, and they 
are trying to make themselves rich. They have renewed the 
old commerce with Servia which had been suspended for some 
years by troubles with Albania, and since the marriage of 
their Princess with the King of Italy have acquired profitable 
trade privileges with the peninsula. They are anxious to 
facilitate the visits of wealthy tourists, and are talking of 
building some cheap railways. Prince Nicholas favours all 
these developments, and thinks they will increase the power 
of his “nation of soldiers,” but he will soon find that his 
mountaineers, once well off, will become impatient of the 
strong discipline which has made of his little State a bar of 
steel. Montenegro cannot have the advantages of high 
civilisation and of wildness too, and will soon cease to be the 
one spot in Europe where theft is unknown, Tourist... 'y 
corrupt Paradise. 
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OF THE DAY. 


—_——@——— 
MR. ASQUITH AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


HE Liberals are getting deeper in the mire. We 
regret to write the words, because, like all sensible 
Unionists in the country, though the Daily News may not 
believe us, we sincerely deplore the paralysis of the Opposi- 
tion. That paralysis is one main cause of the limpness of 
the Government, which is preventing its success, is impair- 
ing its usefulness, and will in the end, if it cannot be 
cured, lead to its overthrow. Its own followers already 
desert it in the House, not from any impulse of 
treachery, but from sheer weariness of attending 
when nothing is done, while the country outside asks 
in vain what are the obstacles to action which seem 
so insuperable. If there were no war, the Cabinet would 
be superseded or reconstructed in a month, its victories, 
like that at Stratford-on-Avon, simply meaning that 
electors will not trust the war to men who either dis- 
approve it from the beginning, or in their impatience 
would end it without securing a complete submission. If 
there were a strong Opposition, the Government would be 
alert where it is now drowsy, vigorous where it is now 
indifferent, and above all firm, if only from. pride, where 
it now yields to every variety of pressure. We want, 
therefore, the Liberal party to be revived for the sake of 
the policy which they resist and which we approve. 

Still, the facts must be faced, and the increasing con- 
fusion among Liberals cannot be denied. Mr. Asquith 
has resisted immense pressure from personal friends, from 
colleagues, and from men who ought to be his followers ; 
he has accepted the invitation of Imperialist Liberals 
to dinner; and in so doing he has been wise, both for his 
party and himself. Nothing is gained by hiding up 
differences which have to be revealed in every important 
division, and the country is sick of seeing leaders yield 
to pressure in the hope of attaining an unattainable 
unanimity. Mr. Asquith, in especial, by showing himself 
pliable would have injured his own reputation, which 
depends in no slight degree upon the general belief that he 
is firm. He is a very able man, can make an illuminating 
speech, is valuable in counsel, and understands more 
thoroughly than most men the country he lives in; but it 
is not for those reasons that his own side begin to regard 
him as a possible Premier. It is because the public 
recognised in him while Home Secretary a firm man who 
could make up his mind, and having made it up had no 
fear of the consequences of his acts. If it were necessary, 
he would face the House, or his own party, or a mob of 
rioters with equal inflexibility, and let them punish him if 
they could. That, and not pliability, is what democracy 
approves, both here and in America, and the quality may 
yet make up in Mr. Asquith for the want of a sympathetic 
nature, a possible defect of originality—which, no doubt, 
could not be displayed under Mr. Gladstone—and a lack 
of the personal magnetism which acute observers say, 
without our quite believing them, is becoming essential to 
any one who has to make of a vast electorate the 
instrument of his government. If he had yielded, much of 
the confidence in him would have disappeared, men wearily 
recognising that he also was rather a member of a group 
than a personality. He was bound to persist, and whether 
he utilises his opportunity to reassert his Imperialist views, 
or to make a determined attack on the Government, or, as 
he half promises in his letter of acceptance, to set forth a 

rogramme on which all Liberals can agree, matters very 
ittle. His Imperialism is unmistakable, whether re- 
asserted or not, his attack on the Government will not alter 
a vote, and the programme can be only a promise until the 
next Parliament. The important fact is that he has per- 
sisted, and thereby shown that there is at least one leader 
among the Liberals who knows his own mind, and when 
the question is a burning one will proclaim it in spite of 
immediate expediency. 

At least this would be the important fact but that Sir 
H. Campbell-Bannerman has apparently taken the persis- 
tence as a challenge to himself. It is the misfortune of 
the nominal Liberal leader to be exceedingly sensitive 
about his political dignity, to consider any difference of 
opinion an affront to himself personally, and as he showed 
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in the bitter discussion upon the provision of munitions, to 
regard any doubt as to the soundness of his judgment as a 
reflection upon his personal honour. He now believes, and 
has said in a speech at Southampton, that while he himself 
has always striven for unity, “ unity has become impossible 
owing to the persistent schemes and influence of a 
few men who, under the influence of some personal 
jealousy or antipathy of their own are constantly and 
actively engaged in magnifying and embittering such 
differences of political opinion as exist.” That is an 
unmistakable rebuke to Mr. Asquith and those Liberals 
who agree with him delivered by a leader whose command. 
in-chief, whatever its other distinctions, has certainly 
enjoyed no measure of success. It is a rebuke which 
implies disloyalty from personal motives, and therefore 
one which is sure not to be forgiven. Moreover, Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman, being hurt in his feelings, has sum- 
moned a regular meeting of his party, the object of which 
must be either to announce his resignation or to obtain a 
renewed vote of confidence from all Liberals. If that is 
refused, the party, at all events for the moment, “ goes to 
pie.” If it is granted, the section which is to “dine” Mr. 
Asquith leaves the meeting snubbed, bitter, and recalci- 
trant, with no additional confidence in their nominal 
leader, and with an additional grudge because they have 
been compelled to suppress their conviction that upon the 
all-absorbing question of the day he misrepresents them. 
A party among whom such feelings are raging cannot be 
the effective instrument for criticising, restraining, and, by 
its watchfulness, strengthening the Government, which an 
Opposition is intended to be under our constitutional 
system. You may make many things of disconnected 
fragments, but never a weapon. Yet without that weapon 
in reserve against the Government of the hour, and the 
dread and watchfulness it inspires, there is, we repeat, a 
want of a necessary element in our arrangements for 
securing wise administration. : 

Tt is not our business as Liberal Unionists to suggest a 
remedy, but if we were Liberals only we should counsel 
the party to accept Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s offer of 
resignation, not on account of his opinions, but because 
experience has proved that, in spite of some qualifications 
for the post, he does not make an efficient Commander-in- 
Chief. All regard him with respect, but no one locks to 
him for guidance. A Lord Liverpool may occasionally be 
useful as Premier—though we think the day for him is 
past—but he is not the man required to turn a defeated 
party into a victorious one. The difficulty is to find a 
successor, as we doubt whether Mr. Asquith, to whom 
events and many voices now seem to point, seeks a present 
political advance which would break his professional 
career, and there is no perfectly new man in whom either 
the party or the country has any confidence. The best 
choice probably would be Sir Edward Grey, who has 
certainly the capacity to lead, and who, if convinced that 
duty required the sacrifice, would probably undertake a 
task which for three or four years must be a horribly 
thankless one. It may be said that this would cause a 
secession, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman being left to 
lead the Radical Rump, but we do not know that 
this greatly signifies. Numbers do not signify till 
the next Election, the real necessity being to develop 
in the party the capacities which will allow of hope 
from the result of that future event. Sir Edward Grey, 
though an Imperialist, is not a bitter one, he recog- 
nises completely that to make South Africa contented 
both the nationalities must be reconciled to the system 
adopted, and he is only too little sensitive as to his own 
political interests. As the country by degrees recognised 
him he would attract followers one by one—if he would 
only frankly and finally throw over the policy of Home-rule 
in any shapeorform he wouldattract them in hundreds—and 
intermediately he would compel the Government to do its 
work better, not out of fear of votes, but of a criticism which 
no popular Government can regard unmoved. The Radical 
idea that the Government can be either coerced or defeated 
by calling it “tyrannical,” or “inhuman,” or “ barbarous,” 
or silly epithets of that kind rests on no foundation. It 
must be struck, if at all, by showing that it is inefficient, 
that it wastes instead of spending, and that there are 
alternative courses which may lead more directly to 
success. ‘The first rule to remember about an Englishman 
is that he never consents to dine off peppered tongue. He 
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must have solid food, and this Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man, with all the will in the world and much knowledge 
of cooking, has shown himself unable to provide. 





GIBRALTAR, SPAIN, AND MOROCCO. 


S we said last week, we hold Lord Selborne to have 
shown great wisdom in refusing to be rushed into a 
decision in regard to the Gibraltar docks. The question is 
one which had better soon be settled definitely one way or the 
other, but there is no desperate hurry, and the greatest 
possible care should be taken before the nation is committed 
to a vast expenditure on docks on the eastern side of the 
Rock. On the whole, we believe that the balance of 
argument will be found to incline most decidedly against 
the proposal to spend a sum which may be £20,000,000, 
and cannot be less than £10,000,000, on making the 
eastern docks. But though this is our view, we perfectly 
well understand, and so far sympathise with, the desire 
of our chief naval men to try to obtain a dock and 
dockyard at Gibraltar which shall be secure from 
fire from the land,—a place where repairs can be 
done in safety, and where the Mediterranean Fleet can 
always feel as secure to refit as it can at Malta. To gain 
such an advantage it might be worth while to spend even 
£20,000,000. For example, if there were an American 
firm which supplied islands fitted with first-class dock and 
harbour accommodation at schedule prices—islands which 
could be fixed in mid-sea as required—we would buy one 
to-morrow at £20,000,000. But, remember, even if we 
spend £20,000,000 and take ten or twelve years in making 
a harbour and docks on the eastern side of the Rock, 
we shall not have gained a harbour and docks in an 
island out of reach of land. No doubt the harbour would 
be less exposed to fire from the land than the present 
harbour on the west, but it would still be exposed to fire 
from the land, for Gibraltar remains as before a peninsula. 
Even if gun-fire does not increase in power during the next 
ten years, the eastern harbour would be exposed to a certain 
amount of land fire. If, however, as is extremely likely, the 
next ten years see a couple of miles added to the effective 
range of heavy artillery, the eastern harbour may be quite as 
vulnerable as the western. We say this quite apart from the 
other prime consideration as regards all naval expenditure. 
That consideration is expressed in the phrase “naval 
expenditure should float.” If you are going to spend 
£20,000,000, or say £10,000,000, it is better to spend it 
on ironclads which can carry your guns and your sea- 
power wherever they are wanted than to lock it up in 
stone and cement at Gbraltar. Of course this view must 
not be pushed too far, for you will soon have nothing to 
float if you have no means of repairing your ships; and, 
therefore, money spent on repairing places is often in reality 
money spent for sea-going purposes. At the same time, it isa 
sound principle that the money spent on fixed works must 
never be allowed to grow out of proportion to the money 
spent on ships. It is a question of degree. You have 
already got, or, very soon will have, on the western side 
complete arrangements for repair. That being so, this 
part of the problem resolves itself into the question: “Is 
it better to spend a vast sum on getting a better place 
for doing repairs, or to run the chances of a risky place 
for doing repairs and to keep your money for battleships ? ” 
Though we note that the matter can be put thus, we do 
not wish to discuss it, because we hold that the problem is 
really governed by the consideration previously expressed, 
~—namely, that you cannot make a really safe harbour even 
on the eastern side. Unless you can do that you had most 
certainly better spend your millions on other things. 

But because it is not possible to make a safe harbour on 
the eastern side, and because the harbour on the western 
side has been pronounced to be assailable by gun-fire 
from the land, are we to assume that therefore we must 
“write off” Gibraltar as a place where our Fleet can be 
repaired, and regard all the money spent on the western 
side as practically thrown away? By no means. That is 
a panic view entirely inconsistent with the facts. To 
begin with, the western harbour is in no danger whatever 
if Spain is not hostile to us, or has not been invaded and 
conquered by France at a time when France is at war with 
us. As long as there is no enemy in possession of 
Algeciras, the western harbour is actually more secure from 





attack than the eastern. Let us, however, assume that 
through bad luck or bad management Algeciras has come 
into the possession of the enemy. Even then we do roi 
believe that the western harbour would be useless. In the 
first place, though our experience in the Boer War has 
shown us the mobility as well as range of heavy guns, 
it has also shown us how very little actual damage 
is done by bombardment. Ladysmith, Kimberley, and 
Mafeking ought to have been a heap of smoking ruins 
after the first week of their bombardments, but we know as 
a matter of fact that they were nothing of the kind. No 
doubt ships at anchor or under repair and dockyard 
buildings cannot be risked as lightly as tin houses, but 
still the fact remains that bombardments are always far 
more destructive in pamphlets than in actual war. Again, 
it must be remembered that our batteries on the Rock 
would be able to give a very good account of themselves, 
and ought to be able to do a good deal to keep down 
artillery fire. Lastly, it ought to be possible by raising 
high ramparts on the new breakwaters to give a good deal 
of protection to ships lying under them. We do not 
wish to go into details here, but merely to point out that 
big guns on the Spanish coast opposite Gibraltar would 
not instantly make Gibraltar Harbour a mere death-trap in 
the way that, say, Trafalgar Square would be made a 
death-trap if a hundred machine-guns were placed on the 
roof of the National Gallery. 

Though we do not think that we need adopt the 
attitude that all would be lost at Gibraltar if Spain were 
at war with us, we hold that there is no kind of reason 
why we should not be able to reckon on Spain not being 
hostile. In our opinion, we have it in our power to 
guarantee the goodwill of Spain, or rather to guarantee 
that Spain should not lend herself to any attempt to 
destroy our docks and shipping at Gibraltar. The way to 
guarantee the neutrality of Spain is to find out what are 
the aspirations of Spain in the Western Mediterranean, 
and to do our best to satisfy those aspirations. Now it is, 
or should be, well known to our statesmen that what Spain 
desires above all things is not to be ousted from Morocco. 
She at this moment owns settlements on the Moorish 
coast, she has great historic claims in regard to Morocco, 
and at this moment every party in Spain is intensely 
anxious that, if and when the Empire of Morocco breaks 
up, Spain shall have what she considers to be her fair share 
of the Moorish Empire. That share, it is clear to all 
Spaniards, should be that portion of Morocco which borders 
Ceuta and Melilla, and is opposite the European coasts of 
Spain. Spain looks to some day acquiring Tetuan and the 
whole of the blunt-nosed peninsula which juts out into 
the Straits, and includes Tangier and Cape Spartel. 
Spain has already many thousands of white inhabitants 
in this region, and we are not exaggerating, we 
believe, when we say that there is not a Spaniard who 
would not do everything in his power to prevent this 
region falling into the hands of any other Power. But 
that being so, why should we not make a treaty with 
Spain pledging ourselves to support her claim to this 
territory in the event of a break-up of the Shereefian 
Empire? Such an arrangement would not merely satisfy 
Spain and make her unwilling to lend herself to any 
schemes for injuring us in Gibraltar, but it would also be 
the first step in the direction of settling the Morocco 
question on sound lines. At the same time that we made 
the suggested arrangement with Spain, we should let 
France understand that we should not interfere with any 
action she might take in regard to the rest of Morocco. If 
France would agree to respect what we considered to be 
the Spanish right of reversion in regard to the district we 
have described above, we might promise her a free hand 
in the rest of Morocco. There would, of course, be no call 
for immediate action in Morocco. If Morocco could reform 
itself, and if internal order could be secured, then the whole 
question might sleep. If not, and if—which seems, how- 
ever, far more probable—the status quo could not be main- 
tained, then the problem of the division of the sick man’s 
property would be solved. It is true that we should not 
gain anything territorially, but we do not want territory, 
and if we did could not have it in Morocco. Europe 
vould not tolerate our holding both sides of the Straits, 
and Tangier is the only place in Morocco that we could 
possibly want. At the same time, we could not well tolerate 
France in possession of the African shore of the Straits. 
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Spain, however, considering everything, would be just the 
Power to hold both sides of the Straits. She would 
probably not be unwilling to agree not to erect fortifications 
on the African side, and not to make any attempt to close the 
Straits. In any case, we should have taken away from 
Spain the sense of grievance which she now imagines she has 
in regard to England. Spaniards are apt to think that we 
mean to keep them out of what they consider to be their 
jast rights in Morocco. If we make it clear to them that 
this is not so, but that instead we mean to back up their 
claim in the strongest possible way, our fears as to Spanish 
hostility at Gibraltar may disappear. Satisfy Spain in 
regard to the Morocco question, and we may gain a safety 
for our docks at Gibraltar not to be gained by an expendi- 
ture of £20,000,000. 

It will be said, no doubt, by those who dislike our pro- 
posals that Spain would find it impossible, even if the 
Empire of Morocco broke up, to secure her share owing to 
the fierceness and courage of the Riffian tribesmen. Our 
answer is that that is Spain’s affair and not ours, that, in 
fact, we do not believe Spain would find the task beyond 
her strength, and that at any rate it is foolish to incur the 
enmity of Spain in order to keep her out of a risky adven- 
ture. Other critics will ask us “ How about Germany ?” 
Our answer would be, “Let France arrange things with 
Germany.” We should, in effect, tell all the Powers that 
we wanted nothing for ourselves in Morocco, but that we 
were pledged to Spain in regard to certain territories. If 
those were secured to Spain, we were indifferent as to what 
arrangements France should come to with the other 
Powers. As for Italy, Tripoli, not Morocco, is her concern. 
Of course, this scheme is open to the objections that can 
always be brought against the projects of an amateur 
diplomacy, but for all that we believe that if our Foreign 
Otiice could be persuaded to take the initiative, we should 
not only free the Admiralty from their anxieties in regard 
to the harbour at Gibraltar, but should also promote the 
peaceful solution of the Morocco problem,—a problem with 
which sooner or later England is bound to be confronted. 
Being civil and considerate to the Moorish Mission cannot 
save the Shereefian Empire, and it is useless to pretend 
that it can. 





THE REGULATION OF MOTOR-CARS. 


r | ‘HE regulation of motor-cars and the best methods of 

keeping their drivers under proper control and pre- 
venting them causing injury and annoyance to the general 
public have of late been attracting more than ordinary 
attention, owing tothe public interest created by the motor 
race between Paris and Berlin. As to the danger 
of holding races on public roads, we feel sure 
that there can be but one opinion. It is clearly 
most undesirable that motor-cars should be allowed 
to compete in the matter of speed on the high- 
ways. lf motor-car owners want to race, they must 
decide the claims of the rival cars on private racing- 
tracks and not on public thoroughfares. But, happily, 
this is not a question which affects England. No 
reasonable person has ever proposed to allow road-racing 
here, and any attempt to do so would, of course, be put down 
in the strongest possible way. What has to be considered 
here is the best way of exercising control over motor-cars 
without destroying the motor industry and depriving the 
owners of motor-cars of their fair rights in regard to the 
use of the roads. Though the majority of motor-car drivers 
use all proper care in the management of their vehicles, 
it is no doubt true that in a certain number of cases a 
good deal of recklessness is displayed. Cars are driven 
fast where they ought to be driven slow, and occasionally 
insufficient care is taken to consult the convenience and 
safety of the general public. But this occasional misconduct 
on the part of reckless and ill-conditioned drivers of 
motor-cars has been enormously exaggerated by the pre- 
judice which opposes the use of motor-cars as of all new 
inventions. While the careless and reckless driving of 
horses passes without notice, dangerous driving on the 
part of a “motorist ’”"—to use a barbarous expression—is 
at once made the subject of comment. Yet in truth there 
is often far greater danger from the velicle drawn by 
horses than from the horseless vehicle. And for a very 
simple reason. It is far easier to stop a motor-car at a 


moment’s notice than a horse. When a child runs suddenly 


across a road, a motor-car can be brought to a stand before 
any injury is done much more rapidly than a fast-trotting 
horse. You cannot apply an “instant” braketoahorse’s legs, 
The proof of this fact is to be found in the very small number 
of persons actually run over by motor-cars,—making allow- 
ance, of course, for the number of vehicles. Even in 
France, where the pace allowed to motor-cars is much 
greater than here, and where their number is enormously 
greater, the accidents due to motor-cars are, we believe, 
much fewer than those due to bicycles. 


Still, as we have said, there is a certain amount of 
reckless driving, though not of a kind that need produce 
any panic in the public mind, and this reckless driving 
ought certainly to be puta stop to. But first it should 
be pointed out that in the case against motor-cars it is 
not fair to include the frightening of horses. That is an 
inconvenience which is rapidly passing away. Just as 
horses have become accustomed to bicycles and trains, so 
they are rapidly becoming accustomed to motor-cars, and 
in a very few years no ordinary horse will notice 
a motor-car. Of course, nervous and badly trained 
horses will always shy at them on occasion, just 
as they shy at pieces of paper and heaps of stones 
by the roadside and anything and everything which 
happens to annoy them, but that is a fact which cannot 
be urged against motor-cars. It will very soon only concern 
the owners of horses. Meantime, and till horses generally 
have become accustomed to motor-cars, it is perfectly easy 
to “introduce” a doubtful horse to the nearest car. In 
reckless driving rests the only substantial part of the 
case against motor-cars. How are we to prevent people, 
and especially children, from being run over by motor- 
cars? If we believed motor-cars constituted a great 
and special danger to children which did not exist 
in the case of other users of the road, we would 
gladiy see motor-cars banished for ever from .the 
roads. Any little child’s life and safety is worth 
a wilderness of motor-cars. But, in reality, there is no 
question of choosing between thé safety of children and 
other foot-passengers and the use of motor-cars. The motor- 
car does not constitute the terrible danger alleged in any 
case, and if properly driven is less dangerous to the foot- 
passenger than the horse. The question, then, comes down 
to this,—‘‘ How are you to regulate motor-car traffic in 
such a way as to ensure careful driving?” That is the 
problem. It is easy enough, of course, to draw up 
elaborate rules and regulations, and to place motor-cars 
under all sorts of special liabilities and disabilities, but the 
difficulty is to get them properly and reasonably carried out. 
When there is a wave of panic in the public mind they 
will be enforced with absolute and inequitable rigidity. 
When the panic has subsided they will be neglected and 
set at naught. What is wanted, if possible, is to pro- 
duce a strong sense of responsibility in the drivers, and not 
to tie them up with paper regulations. What is wanted, 
in other words, is a man’ on the driver’s seat who can 
control his machine perfectly, and is most anxious to avoid 
an accident, not a person whose only idea is that, accident 
or no accident, he can prove that he just kept within the 
regulations. It has been suggested that one of the best 
ways of enforcing the present regulations would be to 
force every motor-car to carry a number in a conspicuous 
place, by which it and its driver could be instantly identified. 
Personally we do not see any great objection to the plan, 
but undoubtedly the majority of persons connected with 
the motor industry believe that it would do a grave injury 
to their trade. They believe that Englishmen, being what 
they are, would refuse to use a car bearing a conspicuous 
number, and there certainly seems to be confirmation of this 
view in the fact that the counter-proposition, that all 
wheeled vehicles—including, of course, the victoria and the 
landau of the Duke and the millionaire—should be 
also obliged to bear the number, is regarded with horror. 
Undoubtedly it would be an immense mistake to destroy 
the motor industry, for we look to cheap motor 
traction of all kinds to help solve many of the social 
problems of the day by making it far easier than 
it has ever been before to live in the country and work 
in the town. But even apart from this objection, it 
seems very doubtful whether the obligation to display a 
conspicuous number would really provide the security 





required. We note that the Highways Committee of the 
London County Council have been considering the proe 
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osal and reported to the Council against it. This action 
fed to a short debate in the County Council, some memb2rs 
desiring to refer the report back to the Highways Com- 
mittee, but in the end the Council decided to adopt the 
report. In any case, it seems to us that if the proposal is 
accepted it is only fair and right that it should be applied 
all round. Ifthe number will not be felt as a stigma, then 
there can be no reason why it should not be applied to 
private carriages. It has no doubt not unfrequently 
happened that accidents have taken place and damage 
has been done by private carriages which could not be 
identified. As we have said, we personally cannot see why 
either motor-car owners or carriage owners should object 
to being numbered if it should be considered advisable, but 
it is clear that discrimination azainst motor-cars would be 
regarded as most unfair and would be stoutly resisted. 


But in truth suggestions like that of numbering are 
mere palliatives, and do not really provide a remedy. 
In our opinion, the true way to prevent reckless driving 
and to keep due control over motor-cars is to provide that 
no car capable of high speed should be allowed to use the 
roads except when in charge of a driver who holds a 
certificate that he is competent to manage and drive the 
machine. It might, we hold, be reasonably enacted that 
every car capable of going more than, say, fifteen miles an 
hour on the level should be under the control of a certifi- 
cated driver. For any minor breach of the law the cer- 
tificate should be liable to endorsement by a Mazyistrate, 
and in the case of any accident where carelessness, or 
criminal negligence, or recklessness could be proved, 
the certificate should be liable to suspension for three 
months, six months, or a year, as the case might warrant. 
In very bad cases the certificate might be forfeited 
altogether. This lability would make the holders of cer- 
tificates extremely careful to avoid accidents. If any 
accident occurred when they were exceeding the lega 
limits of speed, they would know that they could not plead 
contributory negligence, and that their certificates would 
be in danger. The professional driver would feel his live- 
lihood was at stake, while the amateur would be extremely 
anxious not to be deprived of the right to indulge in his 
pastime. At the same time that the certificate was 
granted the driver might undertake not to drive any car 
that was not fitted with a sufficiency of brakes, and his 
failure at any time to comply with this undertaking 
might be made a ground for forfeiting his certifi- 
cate. The authority to grant the certificate should be 
the police. In this way they would become cognisant 
of the names and addresses of drivers and their cars, 
and would be able to keep them under observation, 
in case of reckless driving. The examination in proficiency 
in the management of a car need not bea very difficult 
matter. ‘The applicant would have to declare himself 
competent, and to prove his competency at a trial on the 
road, or else to produce a certificate from some recognised 
club or society or association that he had undergone their 
tests. To obviate the difficulty which would arise on the 
first application of the law, we would sugyest that certifi- 
cates should be granted without trial to any person who 
would declare in writing that he had driven a motor-car on 
the roads regularly for the past three months, and could 
get one other person to assert that his declaration was 
correct. In this way all existing drivers would be certifi- 
cated, and a sudden rush for certificates too big for the 
police to deal with would be avoided. 


If this plan of certificates were adopted, no machines 
capable of a dangerous speed would be on the roads except 
when in charge of a competent driver, who would be most 
anxious not to endanger his certificate by reckless driving ; 
and the Magistrates would be able, by the suspension 
or forfeiture of the certificate, to clear the roads of 
dangerous drivers. But though we think that the 
plan of certificates should be adopted for all fast 
cars, we are bound to admit that hitherto the number 
of accidents cannot be said to justify exceptional legisla- 
tion. The motor-car, even when it is a fast machine, has 
proved eminently safe, and a less source of danger to the 
public than the bicyclist, the brewer’s van, or even the 
waggon. Still, in view of the great extension which we 
believe is sure to take place in horseless traction, we think 
it would be wise to enact that fast motor-cars may only use 
the roads when in charge of properly certificated drivers. 





It is better to insist upon that reasonable form of regula- 
tion before any serious number of accidents takes place 
than to wait for a list of casualties that would completely 
justify such regulation. 





THE FRENCH PEOPLE AND THE CHURCH. 


N WALDECK-ROUSSEAU’S Bill on Associations 
iV. has become law, and all the unauthorised 
religious Associations of France, with their immense 
wealth and their strong hold over education, lie at the 
mercy of the Executive Government. It can refuse to 
authorise any one of them, and having refused can demand 
the surrender of its property, and, subject always to an 
annuity to necessitous members of the dissolved Order, can 
expend the money it seizes at its own discretion. That 
Government, it is true, will wish to be very merciful, and 
to make compromises with the Church, whose assistance or 
neutrality it desires both at home and in many directions 
abroad ; but still it has supporters who are fiercely anti- 
religious, and whom it cannot afford to offend. It will have 
to move, even in its own despite, especially against Jesuits 
and their affiliated societies. The alarm and indignation of 
the Clerical party is therefore very great, and it becomes a 
matter of high interest to understand why that fear and 
anger have proved in the actual conflict of parties so nearly 
impotent. France is nominaily Catholic, at least a third 
of its people are sincere believers, a clear majority wish for 
an established Church, or they would avoid fresh taxation 
by suppressing the Budget of Public Worship, yet the 
most determined resistance alike of the Papacy and of the 
French Church, with its long history, has had substan- 
tially no effect at all. All devices for delay failed, and only 
one great amendment, pledging a part of the revenues to 
| be confiscated to the support during life of necessitous 
monks, was finally swept through. It increases the 
impact of the blow that the General Election is fixed by 
the Constitution for next year, and that consequently every 
Deputy who voted for the Bill must have believed that his 
electors would on the whole approve a deadly blow levelled 
at institutions which the Church not only sanctions, 
but holds to be among her most effective agencies. The 
electors are not intimidated, they are not ignorant of what 
is going on, and they know well when they choose how to 
apply pressure to their representatives. Why, then, is 
there no commotion, no evidence even of acute general 
interest, none of that silent but fatal passive resistance 
which compels Government after Government to withdraw 
the proposal for an Income-tax, recommended by so many 
Budget Committees and by the ost eminent economists of 
France ? 

The explanation usually current in this country is that 
the Frenchmen has ceased to believe, and as regards 
certain classes, more especially the professionals and the 
smaller traders, that is probably true. But it may be 
questioned whether it is true of the population as a whole, 
as a body with a strong national and political life. No 
large community ever occupies for long an attitude of 
simple negation, and France shows no sign of adopting 
any other creed than the Roman Catholic. Protestantism 
makes no way, and no wildly dissident sect ever obtains 
so many followers as to attract general attention. There 
is plenty of superstition in France, but the superstitions 
do not crystallise into creeds. Frenchmen were rid of the 
Catholic Church once, so completely that the interregnum 
left a perceptible mark on the minds and habits of a 
generation ; but they took it back with pleasure, or at least 
acquiescence ; and at present, though they sing satires on it, 
and pardon easily atrocious insults to it, they show no incli- 
nation forits suppression. The Socialists among them do, 
but only succeed by doing it in deepening the suspicious 
dislike with which they are regarded by the majority, 
especially of peasants. That majority, as we interpret 
their attitude, care very little about religion in the higher 
sense, and look upon the Church, when they glance that 
way, as a corporation which, being rich and powerful, may 
become oppressive; but they regard the parish priests as 
necessary servants of the parish, not to be abolished on 
any account. They wish to have the usual religious 
ceremonies, baptisms, marriages, and funerals, performed 
in the regular and accustomed way, and to see in each 
parish a priest who, when their wives or daughters desire 
it, will receive confessions. How far they attach religious 
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importance to these ceremonials it is difficult to decide, 
feeling differing widely in every province, but we suspect 
that in them all Frenchmen would regard the disappearance 
of the curés with uneasy qualms, and in some—Brittany and 
Provence, for example—with both irritation and dismay. 
The suppression of “religion” during the Revolution was 
one of the many blunders of the Terrorists which prepared 
the way for the great reaction towards order and authority. 
So long, however, as the parochial system is left intact 
and the ceremonies are paid for without a separate tax, 
the peasantry are content to leave all broader questions, 
both of religion and ecclesiasticism, to the central 
power. If the Monarchy favours the Church, they 
do not mind; if the Republic bruises the Church, 
they do not care. We cannot remember a decree in 
either direction which has excited a real popular 
commotion. The social pretensions of the higher clergy, 
which in France are very great, create little irritation, but 
the chief Clerical exemption—exemption from conscription 
for ecclesiastical students—was swept away without ex- 
citing any general or effective remonstrance. All that, while 
the parish priest remains, is regarded as an affair of Govern- 
ment with which the elector has no concern. He may be a 
little annoyed by an “ irreligious” proposal, thinking his 
priest, who is very angry, rather a worthy fellow, or he may 
be pleased because the Government, which is himself over 
again, has shown itself able to act in defiance of priests ; 
but he does not really care, as he does care, say, about 
the abolition of tithes. He is not going to pay them again— 
a belief that they may be reimposed is the greatest diffi- 
culty of propagandist Royalists—but if the State dissolves 
monasteries or takes away monastic revenues he is not 
personally so much as interested. He does not see why 
monks should be so rich, but he does not contribute unless 
he pleases to their riches, and they are, therefore, no 
concern of his. 


If this is an accurate statement of the mental 
position of the French majority, foreigners may un- 
consciously exaggerate the political effect of irreligious 
Bills. They expect such Bills to raise an agitation, which 
never begins. The matter is left by the electors to the 
Government or the Chambers to decide. Such indifference 
is favourable to the Church when Conservatives are in 
power, for they can “ respect the clergy” as much as they 
like without general irritation, but unfavourable when the 
Liberals aredominant. Then the Ministry almost always 
want to conciliate the Socialists, or the party which dreads 
Clericalism, and secures their adhesion, or at least their 
neutrality, by some anti-Clerical Bill which seems to 
outsiders “dangerous,” but which, as a rule, passes 
by large majorities. The Conservatives storm and 
the Clerics weep, but the extremists chuckle, and the 
mass of Frenchmen remain entirely unmoved because 
the one religious institution they really care abeut is un- 
affected. The Government in France, in fact, can deal with 
the Church as it pleases if it leaves the parish priests alone. 
They collectively form an institution which reckons among 
the half-dozer. or so with which no Government since the 
Kevolution has had the courage to interfere. Successive 
Ministries may think themselves despotic, and in many 
directions actually be so, but they never interfere with 
equality, or the codes, or universal liability to military 
service, or the distribution of property at death. Those 
are institutions which, like the exemption of Englishmen 
from arbitrary arrest or the sovereignty of Parliament, are 
beyond discussion; and so, if the history of eighty years 
is sufficient evidence, is the right of a Frenchman to the 
unpaid services of a parish priest. So long as he has that, 
the Church may take care of itself, which, as we see, it is 
not quite competent to do, the Deputies, as we have often 
pointed out, being more irreligious than the electors 
because chosen from the classes which have really lost 
their faith. Even they, however, are too much in awe of 
their constituents to vote for the abolition of pay to the 
parish priests. 





CANADA. 
\ \ YHEN a statesman whose reputation has been made 


in hard debate and the turmoil of party warfare 
leaves his work behind him for a moment and allows some 
generous emotion to colour his words, we listen more 
readily than to any professional rhetorician. In Mr. 


eee 


Chamberlain’s speech at the dinner on Monday to cele. 
brate Dominion Day there was this charm of contrast with 
his other work, an oratory and a passion which we 
remember in his Rectorial address on “ Patriotism” and 
some few other speeches, but which is studiously kept out 
of the routine of his life. In truth, the subject was great 
enough to inspire a man of far less imagination and 
historic sense than the Colonial Secretary. The filial feel- 
ing of the Colonies in the war has been made a truism of 
politics, readily admitted by every party ; and it requires a 
conscious effort to realise what exactly is meant by this 
phrase of journalists. Our first feeling, when we learned 
the temper of our cousins oversea, was delight and sur- 
prise; now we are beginning to take it for granted, and it 
is well to be reminded by Mr. Chamberlain’s eloquent 
words of the true magnitude of this loyalty. The 
Colonies, thank heaven! have ceased to be meaningless 
terms for most Englishmen. We see them as already 
nations, mature and self-conscious for all their youth, 
following their own ideals and civilisations, but inseparably 
linked to us by blood and tradition. At home in England 
we can have no sense of geographical possession. We 
are a great nation, but our land is a mere incident 
in our power. But in the Colonies wide ambitions 
are joined literally and directly with wide territories ; there 
is room to move and breathe and expand; and they can 
see, growing up in their sight, the palpable evidence of 
their power. He must be a dull man indeed whose spirit 
is not fired by the consideration of the oldest, most 
populous, and most mature of our Colonies. To ourselves 
Canada has always seemed something apart from the 
others, with more of the old European culture, more 
long-descended, more Northern, and so in some ways 
more akin to ourselves. The stock of her population 
was drawn from our best. The hardy, thrifty settler 
who went out to clear the forest is a universe away 
from the treasure-hunter and the speculator. In her 
French population she has a curious, interesting, 
and difficult class, who so far have been made to 
live harmoniously within her berders. Bands. of 
Scottish emigrants, from the 45 to the present day, have 
gone west to Manitoba and Assiniboia, and founded new 
Badenochs and Lochabers in a country which has much 
of the character of their own. As General Ian Hamilton 
said at the same dinner, the Gordons and the Royal 
Canadians who fought side by side at Paardeberg were 
nearly connected,—first-cousins if not half-brothers. She 
has never been made the reservoir for the surplusage of 
other nations, the wandering alien has not seriously 
troubled her, and her settlers have been picked men of 
our own blood. Canada has a land, too, of immense 
extent and endless variety. Surely in no country in 
the world is there so great a choice of scene, from the 
apple-orchards of Nova Scotia, the populous cities of the 
St. Lawrence, and the ice-fields of Labrador to the 
prairies of the North-West and the caions of the Pacific. 
All, or nearly all, is well watered, and no part is 
without some form of agricultural wealth. Her climate is 
temperate, in few places inimical to life and labour, and 
well suited to a strong and healthy race. It is a platitude 
that the nature of a country and climate has a great share 
in forming the character ef a people. To men whose root 
stock is Saxon, or at least Northern, some vigour in the 
elements and the landscape is necessary for the mainten- 
ance of true moral and physical manhood. Canada is 
essentially a country of the larger air, where men can still 
face the old primeval forces of Nature and be braced into 
vigour, and withal so beautiful that it can readily inspire 
that romantic patriotism which is one of the most price- 
less assets of a people. The tall men in the Canadian 
contingents, with their curious brightness of eye, which 
comes from leoking over vast prespects of country, were 
more than Volunteers or Manitoban stock-riders. They 
were to the observant man the visible sign of a masculine 
and unwearied nation. 


“We look to you,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “the young 
nations, the heirs of the future, to appreciate our position, 
to approve our policy, to give us your help, to enable us to 
meet the taunts of our enemies with the cheers of our 
children.” There is but one attitude which Britain can 
adopt to these “sons of .her household.” Long ago, 
before we understood the true theory of English colonisa- 





tion, we talked of “ dependencies ” and “ plantations,” and 
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tried to force young countries into the strait-clothes of 
imported constitutional forms. We were nervous about 
anything which might impair their close relationship 
with ourselves, not seeing that a perpetual state of 
pupilage is not the best mode to secure a child’s well- 
being or affection. In those days we regarded the 
Colonies from our point of view; now, when our eyes are 
open, we can look at them from their own. Much false 
rhetoric and foolish sentiment have been expended on this 
newly discovered Colonial kinship, but no inanities can 
uite obscure the real grandeur of the conception at the 
back of all the drums and cheering. Our Colonial policy 
is simple; we do not wish to impose any scheme of 
federation, any ready-made links of connection; we wish 
only to see each Colony prosper, for in the furtherance of 
its prosperity we see the surest promise of union. The 
wise father who seeks the well-being of his child does not 
ask him to remain always at home, or to follow the same 
profession, or to imitate him slavishly in dress and con- 
duct. He desires the child to make his way in the world, 
and he helps him to this end, knowing that thus far closer 
ties of affection will be established than if he had coerced 
him into his own ways. When Canadian Federation was 
first proposed, it was currently supposed that this new 
freedom would mean the loosening of the old bonds. It 
meant really the opposite, for no bonds are so weak as the 
artificially imposed, and none so strong as those naturally 
and spontaneously created by an independent people. 
Hence, much as we desire to see the Colonies sharing 
directly with us the consideration and execution of 
Imperial measures, we would wait patiently till of their 
own accord they make the offer. The bonds must be 
self-made, the sacrifices undertaken of their own free will. 
The vital interest for us is the success of these young 
nations, for in them the whole ideal of British policy is on 
its trial. Complete local freedom, combined with a ready 
loyalty to the Empire,—if this ideal is realised it will be 
the greatest of our contributions to the political history of 
the world. 

We are glad to notice that in Canada there is a strong 
fecling in favour of the recognition of certain definite 
Imperial responsibilities. We would be glad to see a 
strong Canadian Reserve for defensive purposes, a 
Canadian Navy to protect her shores, and Canadian 
representatives, in Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s words, “ called 
to our counsels.” Such a result would be the logical 
consequence of her growing prosperity and her sense of 
status as a nation. It would add to her own prestige, 
and at the same time it would lighten to some extent the 
burden upon Britain. It would mean an increased com- 
munity of interest between the young country and the 
old, and it would add to the security of both. Some time 
—we hope the day is far distant—Canada may be called 
on to protect her southern frontier against the United 
States, or her Pacific sea-board against Russia. Her 
wealth is growing, her interests may soon conflict seriously 
with those of other Powers, and her share in any scheme 
of Imperial defence may become a very vital one. If she 
offers her help in the work of empire, we believe that 
while in the present our hands will be strengthened, in 
the future she herself will be abundantly repaid. 








all around us, in every morning’s newspaper, is evidence that 
the world is not governed on any system which the human 
intellect can unhesitatingly recognise as just. There is no 
proportion, that is, between deserving and reward, no 
exemption from suffering earned by virtue, no evidence that 
as regards individuals God will arrest injustice. We say 
nothing of death, for we must all die, and an unusual number 
of deaths happening at one time in no way impugns the 
justice of a sentence which is universal; but think of the 
miseries which whole nations have suffered, though they must 
have contained some who were good, of the distribution of 
painful disease, of the numbers of the innocent accounted 
guilty and punished as such. All over the world some of the 
righteous suffer more than the evil. Children, for instance, 
who have done nothing perish of starvation, while the evil 
live in fatness every day. That is the first perplexity of the 
man who believes, as we do, that God governs as well as 
reigns, and the explanations offered are as numerous as they 
are unsatisfactory. The Buddhist thinks he explains, for he 
imagines every man’s earthly career to be either a reward or 
a punishment for the merit or sin of his past lives; but his 
explanation, which holds millions of subtle intellects in 
mental chains, really explains nothing. Even if one believes 
in reincarnations, new men with new souls must be created 
every day or the numbers of the race could not 
increase; and how on the Buddhist theory is their 
fate to be accounted for? The problem is not solved, 
but only pushed back, nor is it cleared away by the 
Mullah, who in fact merely acknowledges, by declaring 
God unconditioned and irresponsible yet praying to him for 
aid, that he has no solution to offer. If it is true that the 
Supreme declares “These to hell and I care not, those to 
heaven and I reck not,” prayer is merely an act of slavish 
submission, without consequences as without justification. 
Destiny is destiny, whether it springs from a purely physical 
law, or the operation of an unconditioned mind. 


Nor are the popular Christian solutions of the problem 
very much more contenting. The most common is that 
all undeserved suffering in this world will be paid for 
in the next; but that theory, though it has comforted 
millions, and has in its support the primd-facie mean- 
ing of the parable of Dives and Lazarus, can hardly 
be accepted by the reflective. It suggests too much a 
compensation for wrongful conviction, the original injustice 
remaining, to the apparent discredit of the Court which 
inflicted it. It may explain the fate of man, but does not 
even help to explain the nature of God. Another theory 
is that what happens here, being momentary as compared 
with infinity, cannot signify ; but then, though that must be 
true enough in a way, it must signify to God, or whence the 
difference between wrong and right? If nothing signifies, 
why not steal? And the third theory, which is the one prac- 
tically accepted by the whole Christian world, is that the 
question is demonstrably beyond the range of the human 
intellect, a mystery, as theologians call it, to know which 
would be to know the unknowable, the counsel of the 
Infinite. That last theory may be true, as it must be 
true about so many other questions—for example, we can 
comprehend that which will never end, but not that which 
never began—but then that answer silences not only speech 





THE JUSTICE OF GOD. 


N USING upon some theological difficulties the other 
day, it occurred to the writer that, after all, the most 
insoluble difficulty is one very seldom discussed, perhaps 
because thinkers have grown hopeless about it,—namely, to 
reconcile any lofty conception of the justice of God with the 
condition of the world as we see it around us, An unjust 
God is unthinkable. It is easier to believe in a perpetual and | 
impersonal force driving the universe on its course in obedi- 
ence to laws which spring only of necessity than to conceive 
of a God who creates and nourishes yet is bound by no law | 
of His being to be just. Even the Mussulman Doctors, who 
seem in their perpetual exaltation of the freedom of the Most 
High to assume that possibility, ultimately reject it, and teach 
alike prayer and resignation to the supreme Will, which if | 
God can be unjust are counsels equally without sense. Why | 
pray if response is capricious, or submit if submission | 
is not recognised for good? At all events, the conception | 
has to the Christian mind a flavour almost of blasphemy ; yet 


but thought, and in this case thought nevertheless goes on 
searching, though unsatisfied. That there are mysteries past 
human ken is as undeniable as that there are stars beyond 
telescopic range, but we are no more forbidden to try to solve 
them than we are forbidden to try to perceive stars visible 
only to the camera. 


There is one theory—we submit it in all humility—which we 
sometimes think may contain in it the germ of that recon- 


| ciling truth which, though invisible, must, if God governs; 


nevertheless exist. It is conceivable that the illimitable 
universe needs for its regulation and its benefit laws which 
may press upon individuals as bullets press upon these 
soldiers and not those, and that those laws are so wise and 
merciful that the sufferers when they perceive them will con- 
sent to their own suffering, as, to use a very secular but com- 
prehensible illustration, they will consent to inconvenient 
sanitary regulations. The wounded soldier is not the victim of 
his own army though he suffers, nor can the Government be 
considered unjust te whose laws the sufferer under them has 
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without bribe or intimidation willingly consented. No doubt 
in this world in most cases consent must precede, not succeed, 
suffering to make it truly voluntary; yet the child who cries 
under the irritation of the vaccine virus is not unjustly 
treated, he does by and by consent to his past treatment, and 
in consenting he must implicitly reject the idea that he has any 
complaint against the Legislature, the law, or the agent who 
carried it out. The theory is, of course, visibly imperfect as a 
solution of the problem, for, like every otker, it leaves that 
amuzing mystery, the terrible suifering of animals—every wild 
animal that escapes disease and enemies must die. and does die, 
of sturvation—not only unsolved, but unapproached; and 
we cannot but think that the solution must be sought in that 
direction. We shall not find it here, save through a further 
revelution which we have no right to expect; but still to the 
prisoner in a cell every gleam of light, however feeble or 
transient, comes as a relief. The age of martyrdom has 
passed away in Europe, though it survives in China; but 
there are too many am«ng us here in London who, when 
the day of sharp trial comes, feel in their hearts what Sir 
Alfred Lyall has expressed far better than we can:— 
“ Life is pleasant, and friends may be nigh, 
Fain would I speak one word and be spared ; 
Yet [ could be silent and cheerfully die, 
If I were only sure God cared ; 

If I bad faith and were only cer‘ain 

That light is behind that terrible curtain.” 
The effort is to be certain, and though in this country the 
problem is temporarily, perhaps wisely, laid aside by the 
majority of Christians, still there are those in whom the 
atriving to be sure is never stilled. 





“DAY TREATS” FOR CHILDREN. 


SHORT time ago a letter written by Canon Barnett 

appeared in the Times on “The Misuse of Holidays.” 
The use of holidays is known to all who work, and their mis- 
use is certainly patent to every observant person who spends 
Christmas, Easter, or Whitsuntide in London. At such 
moments one is often tempted to feel that the loafing crowd 
in the streets, and the noisy Bank-holiday-makers who fill the 
various places of entertainment, would be better without the 
“ day off" they so look forward to, but which is no recreation 
to them either in mind or body. Yet it seems brutal to con- 
demn men to work at a monotonous trade all the days of 
their life, and to grudge to them the unlovely exhibition of 
high spirits which the law makes easy. Educated people can 
hardly realise what it is never to have more than a day’s 
holiday ; never in one’s life to have known an idle week not 
caused by misfortune or illness, or a change of scene which 
was not dependent on necessity. The benefit to be obtained 
from a fixed amount of leisure is being more and more 
recognised by all classes. Working men take more “ days 
off” than used to be the custom; the misfortune is that 
they do not or cannot exchange their several discon- 
nected days of amusement for a fortnight or so 
of real holiday. The “misuse” which Mr. Barnett speaks 
of is, he thinks, largely due to the custom of taking day 
holidays. Men look to “a day off” as an opportunity of 
seeking excitement or dissipation, not as a time of rest and 
recreation. Of course there would be great difficulties in the 
way of a workman who wanted a fortnight out of the year to 
himself, but if any large number of artisans desired such a 
boon they would probably find means to obtain it, and might 
not find it much more costly than the present system of short 
holiduys, under which a certain amount of extravagance is 
part of the day’s enjoyment. 


But whatever may be found possible or impossible among 
grown men, there is one portion of the community for 
whom, among all classes, long holidays are considered 
a necessity, and that is the children. No iron need for 
making a living confines them to day “treats.” An 
elaborate machinery designed to arrange for little Lon- 
doners a fortnight’s holiday in the country exists, and is in 
perfect working order. ‘Thirty-two thousand children— 
as was stuted a fortnight ago in our columns—were last 
year sent away under the auspices of the Country Holiday 
Fun® (the address of whose secretary, to whom subscriptions 
should be sent, is 10 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.), 
and boarded out in the families of respectable cottagers. 





Double that number could easily be sent were the sub. 
scriptions of the Society proportionately increased. To 
those who know the physical and mental good derived by 
children from such a change of air and environment it is 
heartbreaking to calculate the amount of money that igs 
wasted every summer on “day treats.’ We cannot refrain 
from quoting Mr. Barnett’s description of this foolish method of 
holiday-making :—* The misuse of holidays begins, I think, 
with the monster day treats in schools, in which children are 
given excitement for pleasure, marched through the streets 
with banners and shouts, crowded into carriages in which they 
struggle with one another and scream at passers-by, turned 
out on some field or beach, where, with aimless energy, they 
run about, to torment frogs or donkeys, buy unwholesome 
sweets and unlovely toys, or listen to vulgar songs until the 
evening, when, overwearied or overstrained, they return to 
their parents having learned that enjoyment is dissipation,” 
What possible good can accrue to any child from a day thus 
spent? Some one may reply that he gets a sight of the 
country; and it is true that a crowd of children on a 
“treat” are given an opportunity of looking at Nature, but 
they do not for one moment fall under her spell. Howshould 
they? They are bent upon nothing but romping in company 
and the delights of eating in a strange place. They are not 
really taken for one moment out of their accustomed environ. 
ment,—nothing is changed but its scenic background. 

It is not in order that they may loox at natural objects 
that a stay in the country is so desirable for these children, 
but in order that they may, even for a short time, lead a 
natural life, and may realise that the life of the streets is 
not the only life possible to men and women. A fortnight 
out of London introduces a child to an entirely new world. He 
finds himself in the midst of a country family and of com- 
paratively peaceful surroundings. The mere changé from 
noise to silence cannot be without effect upon the imagination, 
and must surely be beneficial to children who live in an 
atmosphere of ceaseless movement, excitement, and work, 
The leisurely aspect of the country impresses the town 
child immensely, and we have heard a true story of a little 
boy, who described it on his return, saying how odd it seems 
to see even the “ cows and horses lounging about in the fields.” 
A pause in which he cannot follow the moving panorama of 
the streets is invaluable to the London child, who at home is 
always taking in new scenes and receiving new impressions, 
profitable and unprofitable, the last obliterating the one 
before. He has no time to assimilate his mental food. For 
him the sobering influences of Nature hardly exist. Nature 
is chiefly represented to his mind by sun and rain, wind and 
fog. Of course there are the parks, but a large proportion of 
London children live practically out of reach of an open 
space. Children seem incapable of running through a certain 
number of streets till they get to a park, and there playing 
till the last moment of leisure, and then returning home at 
full speed. Something is sure to occur on the road to 
delay their journey or to put them off it aliogether. 
The education of the streets develops a feverish desire to 
watch the crowd from among the crowd. Love of the real 
country is, however, an instinct with all children. The parks 
may seem empty, but the country is always full,—full of 
romance and unexpected adventure, full, also, of opportunities 
for romancing, peopled with strange animals able to “ lounge” 
and be played with, and sometimes, we fear, teased. We 
cannot resist quoting two or three fragments of letters 
written home last summer by holiday boys. Here is a 
description of a fox-hunt:—“I saw about two hundred 
foxhounds and their masters hunting in the forest. The fox, 
hounds caught rabbits and their masters were shooting birds.” 
London children are very much afraid of reptiles. One little 
boy writes that he saw a toad on one of bis rambles, “The 
other boys threw stones at it, but it started spitting fire, and 
we were all so frightened that we ran back.” Another, 
impressed with the absence of gas-lamps in country lanes, 
writes :— As we were walking home, it was dark. All the 
time a highwayman was behind us.” One less gifted With 
imagination simply states:—‘ I have a very kind lady [the 
cottager with whom he was boarded], and I enjoy myself 
with the lady's animals.” Accounts of the affectionate rela- 
tions which spring up between the little town guests and their 
country hosts are innumerable, and several instances have 
come before the Society in which children have been kept 
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beyond the fortnight without pay, in order to complete the 
rapid improvement in their health and appearance. It takes 
a London child no time to break the ice. To use his own 
words, he is instantly “familiar,” and very quickly affec- 
tionate. Most of those who go for the holiday a second time 
desire to be sent to “the same lady,” and the satisfaction is 
generally mutual, 

The eagerness with which the country holiday is looked for- 
ward to can be testified to by all those who have worked for the 
Fund, arranged the somewhat arduous preliminaries, and finally 
presided at the start, the fact that the parents pay a portion of 
the expense, according to their means, and that the children 
themselves often save up their pence for months beforehand, 
giving, we believe, an additional zest to the prospect. The same 
scene takes place every year outside the different schools 
when the happy day arrives, and the “batch” of children 
assemble in their best clothes, with their bags and parcels in 
their arms, ready to climb into the van which is to take them 
to the station. All their less fortunate little friends come 
to see them go, and chaff the bundle-bearers, while the 
labels are tied round their necks by the presiding “lydy.” 
When the van starts, however, the chaff ceases, and the 
volatile little Londoners who are left behind begin to 
cry, and even to roar, with disappointment and envy. The 
last moments at the railway station are full of anxiety 
for those responsible for the safe start of the children. A 
short time ago the sympathetic mother of a little holiday- 
maker said toa lady in charge —-well known to the present 
writer—‘‘I do feel for you, Miss, having to look after so 
many children. I always say if anything happens to your 
own child you can but regret it; but if it’s some one else’s, 
why you never hear the last of it.” A fortnight later the 
mothers meet the homing “ batch,” brown and merry and with 
a prospect of improved health for the whole year. Perhaps 
some of our readers may remember how Mr. Pett Ridge 
describes the sensations cf a lttle Cockney girl just re- 
turned from her fortnight’s outing who cannot forget the 
joys of the country or reconcile herself to the life of the 
streets. Slowly the fascination of the crowd again takes 
possession of her, and only at the end of a particularly lively 
afternoon, during which she has seen a fire, a horse down, 
a cart accident, and an arrest, does she again become recon- 
ciled to home and able to say with something more than 
mere resignation, “ Gimme London.” 





NONDESCRIPT ANIMALS, 

'N the not very long list of the living races of animals are a 

not inconsiderable number of instances of creatures not 
conforming to any other race or family. They are not “ links,” 
and often not like anything else in creation. Accidental 
evidence of this detachment and nonconformity is forth- 
coming whenever old and new natural histories are compared. 
The general arrangement of the orders and families corre- 
sponds, but these nondescript detached creatures are constantly 
shifted or “ moved on” to some other position deemed more 
in keeping with recent discoveries as to their anatomy, or 
more rarely, their habits. Some of these animals are so 
beautiful and interesting in themselves, that were it not for 
the form of obligation which the doctrine of evolution has 
laid upon students of Nature to find a particular place in the 
schedule of life and a pigeon-hole in the bureau of creation for 
each individual creature, we might well be content to regard 
them as exquisite and highly specialised beings whose very 
existence is evidence of the perfection to which Nature can 
bring a single and isolated creation with, as it were, 
no practice beforehand, no “studies” prior to making 
the single masterpiece, and no gradual approaches to the 
final and conclusive product. The nondescript creatures 
are, owing to the operation of causes not yet perfectly under- 
stood, always scarce in numbers, and difficult to see or catch; 
when they are caught, they are seldom brought to England, 
and when they arrive, have such uncouth native names that 
they attract little attention. 

The kinkajou is among the most attractive of any of the 
detached creations, but to most minds it only represents 
aname in natural history books. Two of these animals are 
in the collection of the Zoological Society at the present 
moment, and were it not for their polite but dreamy disincli- 
nation to do more than oblige visitors by letting themselves 











be handled during the day, much might be learnt of their 
habits. It is only at night that they display the full charms 
of their disposition and accomplishments; but even seen by 
daylight they are obviously almost the most desirable of 
possible pets which the world contains. To describe a creature 
so unlike any other is necessarily no easy task, but the tamest 
of these kinkajous is so serenely confident that man is a 
friend, if not a brother kinkajou, that it affords every 
favility for making a careful inspection of its beauties. It 
is covered from its head to the tip of its very long 
tail with close fur as soft as moss, with texture like plush, 
and tints varying from olive-brown on the back to “old gold” 
under its arms, stomach, and the lower or flattened side of its 
tail. Its legs and shoulders are soft and rounded, rather 
short, and exquisitely furred. Its hands are beautifully 
made, plump, and soft, like a baby’s, with bare fingers and 
palms. By preference it passes the tip of its tail round its 
visitor’s hand, and then slides down its own tail, lowering 
itself by its hind-hands or feet. Then it hangs at full 
length, still holding on to its tail by its hind-hands, which 
just reach comfortably about an inch and a half from the base 
of the tail, and spreading its arms and little fore-hands on 
either side as if it were going to make a speech, swings gently 
to and fro. Occasionally it puts out a very long ribbon-like 
tongue and licks its fingers, or a friend’s fingers, or smooths 
the fur on its ear or eyebrow. It should be said that its head 
is short, its muzzle somewhat pointed, its ears round and 
upright, and its eyes brown and dreamy, with the pupils 
contracted to a mere point, for though not so drugged 
in sleep as the lemurs, it is a night-feeding creature, 
Its length is perhaps two and a half feet, and its 
home is in the tropical forests of Central and South 
America. Why it should hold on to its tail as if the 
latter were a rope, the end of which was not connected 
with its body, is not obvious, nor is it certain how it obtains 
its living. Its little fingers are webbed almost up to the nails, 
yet it lives in trees, and is said to thrust its long tongue into 
all kinds of crevices and draw thence the insects and beetles 
hiding there. The Spaniards in Mexico called it the “ honey 
bear” because it robs the wild bees’ nests and licks up the 
honey from the comb. One kept for seven years at the 
“Zoo” would hold a piece of bread-and-butter in one hand, 
and break off and eat bits with the other, as it hung in its 
favourite attitude, suspended by its tail, and drew in food 
through the wires of its cage with its tongue. At night it 
was full of play, activity, and affection. 


Three other “odd volumes” of the animal world are 
generally found placed more or less in juxtaposition in the 
list of “ various ” between the lemurs and whatever family is 
selected to follow them. These are the aye-aye, the colugo, 
and the tarsier, strange names and stranger beasts. The first is 
a thickly furred, slow-moving, long-tailed, tree-living beast, 
found in the most inaccessible parts of Madagascar. Like most 
other rare animals from that home of abnormal life, it 
was first described by French naturalists, who from the 
proximity of their colony at Réunion always seem to have 
endeavoured to learn something of the strange fauna of the 
great island near them. It is quite unlike any other animal, 
has no “affinities” and the most extraordinary, weird, and 
skeleton hands. In addition to their being twice too large 
for its body, they are almost fleshless, with very long, thin 
fingers. These are armed with claw-like nails. One finger, 
the central one, seems to have become atrophied and withered, 
and all the fingers are of different lengths, like the imple- 
ments in one of those knives which hold every tool from a 
corkscrew to a toothpick. Apparently this “job lot” of 
fingers is employed much in the same way, some to pick out 
fat grubs from holes in the bamboo stems, some to clean its 
fur, the fourth fingers (the largest and longest) to thrust into 
any moist food, like rice, and pick it up, the other two to 
keep it in its place. It also drinks by dipping the longest 
finger into liquid and sucking it. These peculiarities by no 
means exhaust the “points” of an aye-aye. The name ig 
said to be taken from the exclamation of surprise uttered by 
the natives (who had never seen one) when M. Sonnerat first 
discovered it. In 1831 there was only one specimen in Europe, 
Now it is occasionally to be seen at the “ Zoo.”’ 


If the aye-aye is a structural puzzle, the 
equally difficult to place in any order. It was first thought 
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to be a bat, for it hung like a bat from the branches of trees 
in the Moluccas. Then it was pronounced to be a flying- 
squirrel, next a lemur, and now may fairly be called a nonde- 
script. It is as large as a cat, is covered with soft, lemur-like 
fur, but has a parachute, not only between the fore-legs and 
hind-legs, as flying-squirrels have, but also between the hind- 
legs, like a bat,—“a strange and perplexing animal,” as an 
early naturalist plaintively remarked. The tarsier is not less 
so. “Spectrum” is its name, and its appearance is weird and 
fantastic. It has a tale like a piece of fox-tail grass, hands 
and toes with flat discs like a tree-frog, enormous eyes, 
upright ears, and a woolly body. Its mere appearance 
scares the Javanese peasants from their rice-fields in fear 
of the “evil eye,” though it appears to live mainly on lizards 
and to be quite harmless. 

The West African water-shrew, which has the fur and 
shape of an otter, a tail like an eel, and the habits of an 
aquatic insect-feeder, is only an extraordinary form of a 
well-known family. But creatures like the panda, the 
lophiornys, and the binturong are quite detached from 
other classes of beings. The panda is a very pretty, 
beautifully furred carnivorous creature found in the forests 
of the Eastern Himalayas. It is sometimes called the 
“bear-cat.” Its fur is a rich red chestnut above and a 
jet black below, the tail long and ringed like a racoon’s, 
and its habits rather like those of a bear. It sucks up 
water instead of lapping it, and sits upon its haunches to 
fight. Another and larger panda, white in colour, was found 
by that indefatigable naturalist, Pére David, in Thibet. The 
binturong is a kind of Asiatic kinkajou, found in Sumatra 
and Java. It is the only prehensile-tailed animal in the 
Old World,—a distinction which appears to have struck 
naturalists more than the detachment of the animal from 
all other forms, It has a short, blunt head, woolly, soft fur, 
and teeth adapted for getting an honest living by almost any 
means. Its colour is black, its gait slow, its tail very long 
and prehensile, its ears tufted and fringed with white. It has 
been called a racoon and a civet, and other even less credit- 
able names, and most certainly should only be called by its 
own. As for the lophiornys, which looks like something between 
a skunk, a porcupine, and an iguana with long, wavy hair, no 
one but an inveterate classifier would have succeeded in find- 
ing out that he was entitled to a pedigree at all. It is an 
opossum-like beast of humble aspect, with a skull having 
peculiarities found only in hawksbill turtles, granules on the 
top of the said skull such “as may be seen in certain fishes,” 
and hair like none other among known mammals. It has at 
last found a place among the mice, or thereabouts. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


LITERATURE AT SEA. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ Sprctator.’’] 
Sir,—In discussing this, a subject which should be interesting, 
it is, as usual, necessary to draw a very sharp distinction 
between the two services, the Royal Navy and the Mercantile 
Marine.’ For in the former splendid line of sea-life not only are 
the absences from port brief, but great care is taken that the 
men shall be well provided with current literature in the 
shape of popular magazines and newspapers, as well as books 
in the ship’s library at all times. And these naval collections 
of books in their diversity and interest will well bear com- 
parison with those provided on board fine passenger steamers 
for the benefit of the passengers. In fact, it may be truly said 
that as far as good readable matter goes Naval Jack is almost 
as well supplied as any workmen ashore, with the added induce- 
ments to read that he has not to go twenty yards to fetch his book 
and that he has plenty of undistracted leisure wherein to get 
his mind well stored if he chooses. But it is not possible for 
him to have much reading matter of his own until he has left 
the seaman grade far below him, as the space available for 
the men’s personal belongings on board a man-o’-war is 
necessarily very restricted. That slight drawback is, how- 
ever, well compensated for by the full provision made by 
the authorities. Another thing wherein the seaman generally 
has a real advantage over his working brother ashore of a 
corresponding station of life is in the almost entire absence 
from his grasp of what is, utterly wrongly, called “sporting 





news, ’—that is, newspapers devoted to the lowest form of 
gambling, their columns full of tips and odds and touting 
information, columns which whoever will but open his eyes 
as he goes about our great towns shall see thousands of men 
absorbed in day after day to the exclusion of all other healthy 
mental pabula whatever. Consequently, this rubbish being 
out of his reach and good reading well within it, the average 
man-o’-war’s man becomes a fairly well-read man. 


But it is not of the aristocracy of the sea that I would fain 
speak here in detail; it is of the merchant seaman, he princi- 
pally of the long-voyage “wind-jammer” that to-day often 
takes a period of six months between port and port without 
touching anywhere on the wide seaway. What do these men 
read, and how do they get it? Unquestionably the rarest 
sight to be seen in a ship’s fo’e’s'le is a mun with a good stock 
of books. It seems such a pity too when good books are so 
cheap, and any decent sailor has a donkey—z.e., a chest—to 
keep them in. But then the sailor’s greatest weakness is 
lack of forethought, and the providing of a store of silent 
friends with whom to commune during the long brilliant 
tropical nights, when the white glare of the moon is almost 
like an electric-lamp globe for light, without the arc’s uneasy 
flicker, does not occur to him any more than laying in a little 
stock of cheap preserved delicacies ever does. Yet occa- 
sionally he does get hold of a good book or two, picks them 
up, perhaps, on a bookstall in an Indian bazaar or some such 
place, and then it is quite pathetic to see how he will treasure 
them. I have in my mind's eye an old Danish shipmate who 
had a copy of a novel called “ Agnes Willoughby,” which he 
would occasionally lend with a great deal of pomp and cir- 
cumstance, but having lent it he could hardly tear himself 
away from the vicinity of the borrower until he had regained 
possession of it. His was a typical case. But he need not 
have been afraid, for there are few people in their own stratum 
of society who. treat a book so humanely as do sailors, And 
there are none who more fully appreciate the reading to them 
of a good book, who remember better what they have heard, 
or comment more shrewdly upon it. 


The one thing characteristic of the merchant seaman’s 
reading is its variety, within certain limits. When I was at 
sea twenty years ago the library boxes supplied by seamen’s 
missions to deep-water ships, whose masters took the trouble 
to apply for them, might each, as far as my experience goes, 
have furnished forth a fitting subject for an article on 
“Curiosities of Literature.” Hight or ten primly bound 
Sunday-school books, such as now would be considered below 
the average intelligence of a child of eight, two or three 
bundles of miscellaneous (very much so) tracts tied up with 
white tape, several odd numbers of religious magazines, a few 
volumes of sermons; but also—pure gems amid so much 
dross—a few books on natural philosophy, history, or travel; 
and once—oh, blessed find!—six consecutive volumes of 
“ Nicholson’s Cyclopedia.” Who Nicholson was, or when his 
Cyclopedia was published, I have now no idea; I only remember 
with utmost gratitude reading aloud those splendid articles 
toa silently smoking, raptly attentive watch with a delight 
not easy to put into words. I believe matters are now altered 
very much for the better, but in my day I never saw a novel 
in one of those book boxes, unless by a strong stretch of 
language one could call “Sandford and Merton,” or such 
pretty little idylls as those of Hesba Stretton, novels, 
Never a Djckens, a Thackeray, or a Trollope, or, grandest of 
all, a Shakespeare. And yet I was never in but one forecastle 
that had not a Bible and a copy of Shakespeare, the property 
of some man who held on to them voyage after voyage with 
an almost superstitious regard. And such books get read at 
sea with a closeness and persistency one may look for in vain 
ashore, except among students. The reason for this is obvious 
enough. Let but men have a love of reading, and be con- 
fined to such a prison as a ship really is for long periods of 
time; they must make a virtue of necessity and read, syllable 
by syllable, everything they can lay their hands on,—books, 
indeed, that workmen ashore, with the thousand-and-one 
distractions of their lives, would never honour with a second 
glance. 


One thing connected with reading in a ship’s fo’c’s’le has 
always puzzled me. Foreigners from the Northern countries 





are always well-educated men, despite their usually dull, 
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heavy looks. Yet they rarely have any books to read; that 
is, on board of our ships. My observation of their lives on 
board their own country vessels is naturally much restricted, 
put judging from their surroundings in those gloomy fore- 
castles, I should say they early learn “to do without pretty 
much” as the Yankees say. Darkness, dirt, and general dis- 
comfort are the order of things there in a greater degree than 
it is with us, which is needless. For really in the ship’s fore- 
castle it is seldom possible to read at all owing to the absence 
of light either by day or night, a very great hardship to men all 
their sea lives, and I am sure a needlessly inflicted one, since 
lamps and oil are among the cheapest of all necessaries. I 
have known men expose the ship to terrible risks from fire 
by sticking odd lengths of purloined candle on the edges of 
their bunks, so that they might have light by which to see to 
read while lying down in the only spot on board rightly their 
own. One man, an American of great mental qualities, I 
especially remember whose passion for reading was such that 
he would sit up the whole night with a favourite author, 
Dickens for preference, and bribe his watch mates heavily to 
take his duties for him, such as wheel or look-out, so that he 
might remain undisturbed. Bent nearly double in his bunk, 
the miserable lamp hung upon a surreptitiously shifted hook 
so as to bring it nearer him while still affording some light 
for his shipmates to rise or retire by, he made a pathetic 
picture of the pursuit of literature under difficulties, yet one 
familiar to all deep-water sailors. In the baser sort of tramp 
steamers very little reading at all is done by the crew—the 
conditions are too onerous altogether—and so the seamen in 
these vessels become practically unread, since very little 
reading is done by any seaman temporarily ashore. The 
excellent libraries in the “ sailors’ homes ” are almost entirely 
neglected, and even seamen’s reading-rooms connected with 
missions are mostly patronised by men who are not sailors at all. 
—I an, Sir, &e., 
F. T. Buin. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE DUE REPRESENTATION OF ENGLAND. 


(To Tuk EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Let me call your attention to the following table; it 
exhibits in a broad way, and at a glance, two things: first, 
the wrong done to England by our present system of 
Parliamentary representation; secondly, the possibility of 
removing the practical evil wrought by the under-repre. 
sentation of England without embarking for the moment 
on a wide scheme for the redistribution of seats :— 


(A) (B) (C) (D) 
Due Repre- 
Due Repre- _ sentation if 


sentation with present 
present total English 
Approximate Population in Present of 670 total is wn- 

millions: 1901, Representation. Members. altered. 
England...... 31,000,000 as 465 Jee 500 eee 465 
Ireland ...... 4,500,000 ius 103 eee 73 eee 68 
Scotland...... 4,500,000... 72 ooo (i ere 68 
A” eae 1,500,000. 30 at 24 23 


On this table I would make the following observations :— 

First. The broad result of our present system is that the 
inhabitants of Ireland send to the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom thirty more, and the inhabitants of England send 
thirty-five fewer, Members than they have a right to claim 
under any reasonable system of representation. To look at 
the same thing from another point of view, Scotland, with 
every claim to an influence in Parliament equal to that of 
Ireland, has thirty fewer Parliamentary votes. 

Secondly. This state of things produces the worst practical 
consequences; it weakens the legitimate authority of the 
powerful, the prosperous, and the loyal portions of the 
United Kingdom; it may any day lead, as it has led, to a 
party being in power and a Government in office which do 
not represent the wishes of the majority of the United 
Kingdom. 

Thirdly. The best way of removing a noxious anomaly 
would be to carry out the principles laid down in your 
admirable article of June 22nd last, and now that our insti- 
tutions are becoming every day more democratic, obtain for 
the United Kingdom the full benefit of a form of government 
which has assuredly its undoubted evils. 

Fourthly. Column D of the above scheme suggests a mode 





in which the evils resulting from the under-representation of 
England might be much lessened without the necessity, for the 
moment at least, of embarking on any wide scheme of redis- 
tribution of seats; it consists in keeping the present number 
of English Members unaltered. This plan has one great 
merit: it reduces by at least forty-six the number of the 
present House of Commons. The immense advantage of this 
diminution may not be easily acknowledged by M.P.’s; it 
will be admitted by any man, of whatever party, who is not 
an M.P. and who has studied the working of representative 
government. It is certain that the preserit House of Commons 
is too large a body; to diminish the numbers would raise 
the efficiency and the character of the House. 

Fifthly. Ifthe policy of diminution without redistribution 
were adopted it would be well worth consideration whether it 
would not be true statesmanship for England to act with 
extreme liberality towards the other parts of the United 
Kingdom: Ireland and Scotland might each have the seventy- 
three Members to which they would be numerically entitled 
if the number of the House were unchanged, and Wales might 
retain her present thirty representatives. No doubt the full 
claim of England would not be satisfied, but the practica] 
evil of her under-representation would be much diminished, 
and the necessity would be avoided of touching at this 
moment the representation of Great Britain. 

I am, of course, fully aware that the mode of procedure I 
have suggested merely defers the question of redistribution 
to a more convenient season. This postponement is to be 
regretted. Still, the policy of diminution without redistri- 
bution would give some, though not complete, satisfaction to 
the just demand of Unionists that the Unionist Government 
should now, when they can fairly and rightly do so, take a 
step which will go far to secure the existence of the Union. 
I hope, with your permission, to state on some future occasion 
the obvious answer to the very feeble pleas by which some 
politicians try to defend the neglect by the Unionist Govern- 
ment of a manifest duty.—I am, Sir, &c., A. V. Dicey. 


[We did not doubt that we should find so able, so consistent, 
and so far-seeing a Unionist as Professor Dicey at one with 
us in regard to the burden of political guilt which the 
Unionist Government will incur if they fail in the plain duty 
of doing justice to England, and making it impossible that the 
Union shall be dissolved contrary to the will of the majority 
of the people of the United Kingdom. We quite realise the 
convenience of reducing the over-representation of Ireland by 
reducing the total number of Members in the House of 
Commons, but we think it would be a pity to redress the in- 
justice only partly, as he suggests, by way of compromise. We 
also desire redistribution in England for its own sake. There 
are several small boroughs which ought to be thrown into the 
counties that surround them, and several towns with two 
Members that ought only to have one. Again, London and 
its suburbs are scandalously under-represented. But 
though we want to see redistribution in England as well as in 
Ireland, we would infinitely rather have merely the reduction 
of over-representation and no redistribution in England than 
things left as they are. The essential thing is to put an end 
to the over-representation of Ireland, and we would accept any 
scheme that did that justly. What we cannot accept, and 
what we believe the rank-and-file of the Unionists cannot 
accept, is leaving Ireland with her present vast and mon- 
strously unjust surplusage of electoral power.—Eb. Spectator. } 





LOCAL TAXATION, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sr1r,—I hope you will reconsider the proposition you have 
put forward in the Spectator of June 29th, that the proper 
test of a man’s wealth, and therefore of his ability to be taxed, is 
the value of his dwelling-house, and that that should be the 
(single ?) basis of contribution to local taxes. This seems to 
mean that all local revenues should be raised by a magnified 
Inhabited House duty,—an alarming proposal to those who do 
not live in a purely residential district. But is the value of 
a man’s dwelling-house really a satisfactory test? No doubt 
it is generally an indication of his means; but as between one 
man and another of equal means, an important element in 
determining the size of the house is the size of the 
family ; and the ability to pay taxes is not generally felt 
to be increased by an increase of family. Even as things 
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now are, is it just that the married man with children should 
pay more (because of his house) towards the support of the 
poor, and other local expenditure, than his more wealthy 
bachelor neighbour, who lives perhaps in chambers? It seemS 
to me not, and you are proposing to intensify the injustice- 
Other cases will occur to you in which the size of a man’s 
dwelling-house is determined by other considerations than his 
means,—e.g., schoolmasters. There is, however, another 
miitter to be borne in mind in adopting a basis of taxation,— 
viz., that the charge should in part be according to the benefit 
received. Consider the position in a manufacturing town, 
or in a town of shops. For whose benefit are the local expen- 
ditures—watching, lighting, roads, sewers, &c.—incurred ? 
Largely for the benefit of those who carry on their 
manufactures or businesses there, though they may 
live elsewhere. Yet you would throw the whole burden 
of that expenditure on those who have their dwelling- 
houses in that district. So, in an agricultural district, 
much of the expenditure, especially on roads, is much more 
in aid of the farmers of the place than of those who merely 
dwell there, and should be contributed to accordingly. I am 
entirely of your opinion that our method of local taxation 
has gone badly astray, both from justice and from the 
original intentions of the Legislature. But surely the direc- 
tion of change must be towards a larger comprehension of 
taxable subjects, not towards cutting down those at present 


taxed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
TGC: 


[Hard cases make not only bad law but also bad Budgets. 
As a rule, the larger a man’s income the better—we do not 
say the bigger—his house. A school is not a dwelling-house. 
The case of non-resident shop-owners is only hard if the 
rating area is too small, or if there is no system of equalisa- 
tion of rates. We did not mean to suggest the exclusion of 
all other sources of indirect revenue, such as licenses, but 
rather that the single basis for local rates should be the 
dwelling-house.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE FIGHTING IN SOMALILAND. 
(To tHe Eprror oF THE “‘ SPEcTaTOR.”’} 

Srr,—In a “ Note of the Week” in the Spectator of June 29th 
you refer to the fighting in Somaliland. You observe: “ As 
he [the “ Mad Mullah ’’] had some six thousand followers, he 
ought to have massacred the expedition, and compelled us to 
send a regular army at a cost, say, of two millions, but 
fortunately all the officers and half the men were from India.” 
It seems to me that the words I have placed in italics are 
calculated somewhat to lessen the credit which is due to 
Colonel Swayne and his officers. Have you not confused two 
expeditions in the same region,—the one which Colonel Swayne 
is now conducting, and that carried out so successfully a 
few weeks ago by Colonel Ternan against the murderers of 
Mr. Jenner? In the latter a “backbone” of Indian troops 
was provided—half a battalion—but Colonel Swayne has 
had to rely exclusively on native levies, raised, organ- 
ised, and drilled on the spot under his orders. In 
taking command of the expedition against the “ Mad 
Mullah” he accepted such an enormous responsibility for 
one of his rank—he is only a Captain in the Indian Staff 
Corps, holding local rank for the purposes of his present 
important charge—that I am sure you would be the last to 
desire in any way to detract from his merits. It has been 
my duty for considerably over a quarter of a century now to 
follow most closely the conduct of all campaigns, expeditions, 
&c., in which British troops have been engaged, and I say 
unhesitatingly that in no instance has an officer accepted 
a more difficult task than Colonel Swayne was selected to 
perform, for he has had actually to raise his whole army 
efore taking the field. The forces of the “Mad Mullah” 
were known to be more or less organised, and this fact alone 
might have had a demorualising effect on the British- 
led native soldiers once the two forces came to blows. 
But the influence of Colonel Swayne and his officers has 
been such that without even a backing of Sikhs or 
Beluchis they have marched their improvised “army” to 
victory against a formidable leader whose very reputa- 
tion for tyranny might have struck terror into black 
troops if they had entertained any doubts as to the qualities 


of their officers. Colonel Swayne’s feat of arms is so credit. 
able, especially having regard to his comparative youth and 
inexperience, that the facts I bring to notice will, I feel con. 
vinced, be regarded by you as justification for my letter, 
I may remark, in conclusion, that I am not personally 
acquainted with Colonel Swayne: I write solely from a sense 
of admiration of good work done by a body of officers whose 
services should, and doubtless will, in due course receive 
adequate recognition.—I am, Sir, &e., OC. W. Wurtz. 

St. Stephen's Club, S.W. 

[We are most happy to publish our correspondent’s letter, 
and to know that Colonel Swayne deserves even higher praise 
than that which we gave him. His achievement is a most 
remarkable one.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE CONDITIONS OF FRANCO-BRITISH PEACE, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I am very much gratified once more at the way my 
views on the conditions of Franco-British peace have been 
discussed by the English Press. No stronger encourage. 
ment can be given to my modest efforts to help in bringing 
forth a better understanding between the two countries than 
the acknowledgment of the sincerity and disinterestedness of 
these efforts. However, several daily papers and magazines 
—and conspicuous amongst them the Spectator—have ex- 
pressed some surprise at my recent denunciation of England’s 








opinion of Colonial France, as a state of mind that might 
lead to very serious consequences; another source of danger 
being the Franco-Russian Alliance, and the possibility for 
France of being driven into some conflict for the sake of her 
ally’s interests. I think I ought to add a few lines to what I 
said respecting the colonial side of the question, beeause my 
words have been somewhat misunderstood. I never meant 
that the English Government had been contemplating the 
slightest encroachment on France’s colonial possessions, and 
not even that public opinion in England was at all prepared 
to discuss the advantages of such a policy (of course I am not 
speaking of those who advocate an international crusade 
against us, and the final dismembering of France between her 
neighbours; there are idiots everywhere). What I wanted to 
point out was a growing tendency to scorn our colonial 
enterprises, the taking root of the feeling that we never 
knew, and do not know to-day better than yesterday, how to 
deal with our distant possessions, so that the progress of civi- 
lisation must lead, somehow or other, towards the passing of 
these possessions into hands better prepared to utilise them, 
Now in one of his last writings the late Bishop of London 
said :— 


“Each of the great nations of Europe is prepared to maintain 
that its national form of civilisation is best fitted for developing 
the heritave of the world). Meanwhile, till this great issue can 
he decided, adventurous pioneers go forth and settle at will, in- 
volving the honour of their country in their doings, dragging 
their Governments reluctantly after them, because none can 
venture to disavow them entirely or disclaim respensibility for 
their safety. Communications are easy ; news travels fast ; action 
has to be immediate ; decisions have to be made on scanty know- 
ledge. Imp rtant steps, involving great responsibilities, are 
taken before their meaning is clearly grasped. Again, in every 
country the interest of commerce is regarded as paramount. To 
open up new lands, to secure fresh markets, to develop trade, — 
these are objects which are at once popular and are held to 
justify much that could not otherwise be defended. The claim 
of commerce to universality is tacitly admitted. The world is 
recognised as being one because it is one market. The earth’s 
surface may be farmed by its present possessors on the condition 
that they allow free interchange: f commodities. This is regarded 
as a primary obligution of human brotherhood.” 


I quote these lines because they express better than I could 
have done myself the great risk of colonial frictions between 
European nations. I am glad to be able to appeal to such a 
powerful authority as that of Dr. Creighton’s ; for the general 
danger he foresaw I simply pointed out as being more specially 
an Anglo-French danger. With apologies for my hasty and 
imperfect English.—I am, Sir, &c., \ 
PIERRE DE CoUBERTIN. 
[We publish Baron Pierre de Coubertin’s able and sug- 
gestive letter with the greatest pleasure. We can assure 
him that there is not the very slightest need to apologise 
for his “ hasty and imperfect English.” We wish English 








writing generally was as lucid.— ED. Spectator. ] 
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MEMORY AND INDIVIDUALITY. 
[To raz Eprror ov THE “ SpEcTaToR.”’] 

Sm,—Your very ingenious article upon “Memory and 
Individuality ” argues a priori that loss of memory does not 
involve change of individuality; that the result of experience 
remains, though the experience is forgotten; that a man 
might forget what to expect of himself, but yet his friends 
would know what to expect of him because they would know 
his character, and his character would remain unaltered. 
Such assumptions rest upon a solid ground of inference which 
is quite irrefragable, but oddly enough they are entirely falsi- 
fied by events. For the history of most of these very rare 
cases in which the memory of the past life is lost shows that 
with the memory the individuality is lost, and the person who 
now lives within the skin of the former individual is not the 
same but a new person. An honest, sober, moral man has a 
brief crisis—a period of unconsciousness—and when he 
emerges from it not only is his past life a blank to him, but it is 
found that his sight has become very defective; and not only 
has he this physical defect, but he is a thief. He steals with 
cunning, and he covers his thefts by lies. After another crisis 
his memory of his former life returns to him, and at the same 
time he resumes his moral character, and theft is abhorrent and 
impossible to him. Another is a hard-working, steady, respect- 
able family man. He falls asleep; and when he wakes he has 
lost all knowledge of home, wife, and children, and not only 
has he lost this memory, but his character is altered. He 
abandons his work; he starts off on the tramp; he becomes a 
rogue and a vagabond; he frequents thieves’ kitchens; he 
pilfers; and he finds his way to gaol. Sooner or later he 
wakes again, and with a very imperfect recollection of his 
vagaries he resumes his industrious family life. Another man 
is a morose, wrangling, quarrelsome, dishonest tailor. He has 
a violent quasi-hysterical attack, from which he emerges 
courteous, obliging, and honest; but he has lost all memory 
of his previous life, and is utterly ignorant of the use of the 
goose, the shears, and the needle. After a twelvemonth, 
during which he is gradually taught the rudiments of his 
trade, he has another attack, and when he recovers from it he 
has resumed all his old skill, all his arrogance and quarrel- 
someness, and, alas! all his dishonesty also. Many other 
well-authenticated cases might be cited, but these are enough 
to show that in this obscure region it is the unexpected and 
the unaccountable that happens, and that we do not know 
enough of the constitution of mind to enable us to argue with 
safety what the effect or the accompaniment of a given defect 
will be.—I am, Sir, &c., Cuas. MERCIER. 





MR. BRADLAUGH. 
(To Tuk EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In a notice of the Rev. R. Armstrong’s book (which 
I have not seen) in the Spectator of June 22nd your reviewer 
positively declares that my father, Mr, Bradlaugh, did 
“actually deny the existence of God.” Mr. A. P. Dawson 
kindly corrects this statement in your last issue, but himself 
falls into error by saying that in my Life of my father it is 
“strongly insisted that he was no atheist.” Permit me to 
say that Mr. Bradlaugh was an atheist—that is, “ without 
God ”—but he held that “to deny that which was unknown 
was as absurd as to affirm it.” It is an error to. suppose 
that the atheist necessarily denies the existence of God. Mr. 
Bradlaugh defined the atheistic position over and over 
again, and we have in print his explicit statements, covering a 
period of thirty years,—from 1859 to 1890. The “two 
Bradlaughs” spoken of by your reviewer exist only in the 
imagination of those who are not familiar with my father’s 
life and teaching.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. BRADLAUGH BONNER. 
23 Streathbourne Road, Upper Tooting, London, S.W. 





ENGLISH v. FOREIGN RAILWAYS, 
{To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1z,—I read with interest but without sympathy Mr. Cooper’s 
letter in the Spectator of June 29th. There will always be 
two opinions about Brunel’s broad gauge. When railways 
were first projected such an enormous development of traffic 
was not anticipated, because the age of invention was just 
born, and it was not yet time to speak of “the wonder that 
would be.” It is, therefore, unfair to blame Stephenson for 


the present gauge, which, after all, serves our purpose and is 
in all respects much less costly than the broader track. Mr. 
Cooper speaks of our ‘‘toy trains.” So they are when com- 
pared with those of America, but the gauge does not make 
the difference, since the American gauge is substantially te 
same as our own. The great trains of America owe their 
existence to the paucity of overhead bridges, and these are 
high enough to allow the passage of monster engines. A 
broad gauge is not necessary, as witness the narrow-gauge 
lines of South Africa and other countries. Our cars could be 
widened considerably and still be safe. The great locomotive 
should come some day if our railway management would look 
ahead. It can be done, although it may take a long time.— 
Tam, Sir, &e., W. R. 





THE OLD WAY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In the Spectator of June 29th, p 970, you write: “It 
cannot be conceded that ‘the Carthusians only asked to be 
allowed to serve God in the old way.’ They were loyal to 
the Pope,” &e. Now, is it not a fact that “loyalty to the 
Pope” was “the old way,” in England? Was it not, in fact, 
a part, and a very important part, of the religion of the 
land? You say you cannot continue this controvery “unless 
it can be shown that you have made an error in fact.” 
Here, it seems, if historical documents are to be trusted, 
you have made a grave “error in fact.” If not, how comes 
it—to take one out of many difficulties that might be urged 
—that in public documents and letters the Primates of the 
English Church constantly declared themselves to be “ Legates 
of the Apostolic See”? How comes it that they asserted 
their precedence over York and their Primatial jurisdiction 
over suffragans to be founded on decrees and grants of the 
Roman Pontiffs? See, eg., letter of Lanfranc in 1070, 
in Wilkins’s “Concilia,” Vol. I, p. 326. Indeed, strong 
evidence of England’s loyalty to the Pope in all touching 
religion is scattered through the whole bulky volume.—I 
am, Sir, &c., JOHN S. VAUGHAN. 

Westminster. 

[We publish Monseigneur Vaughan’s letter as he seems 
specially anxious that we should do so, but we cannot admit 
that there was any error in fact,—though, no doubt, there isa 
complete disagreement between him and us in respect of the 
point of view.—Eb. Spectator. | 





SECRET CHAMBERS AND HIDING-PLACES. 
(To TH# EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

S1tr,—Mr. Fea seems to have found a congenial spirit in your 
reviewer (Spectator, June 29th). People are so credulous 
about priests’-holes and such matters, and so ready to invent, 
that a wise man should follow the traveller's maxim and 
believe nothing that he hears and only half that he sees. As 
Woollashall (one word) is mentioned in Mr. Fea’s book, I may 
say that I have lived there, and the secret chamber is only the 
odd end of a garret cut off about 1800, when a chapel was 
constructed out of some attics in the roof for the benefit of 
the family, whose head about that time turned Roman 
Catholic. Before that the family was Protestant, and neither 
secret chamber nor chapel existed,—at least, so I was told by 
the rector of the parish. Woollashall (not Wollas Hall, if you 
please,—the word is said to be a corruption of Wolves Hill) is 
also the scene of one of the best-known ghost-stories. I was 
the first tenant after the ghost was started. He was such a 
success that he drove the tenants (one of whose visitors 
invented him) in whose time he first appeared back to their 
own home, and kept the place unlet three or four years, 
but I never had the slightest trouble, nor have, I believe, my 
successors. Ouriously enough, the ghost, however, is still 
believed in round Malvern, and I have been shown his photo- 
graph, taken within the last two or three years by a young 
lady who was unaware that he had been laid some time.—] 
am, Sir, &c., SceErtic, 





A CORRECTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF TU “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The words “closely watched slavery mocked with the 
name of power” are Macaulay's, not Lord Beavonsfield’s, 
though, of course, the latter muy have used them in quota- 
tion.—J am, Sir, &c., W. G. Howrtt.. 





10 The Grove, Blackheath, S.H. 
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A REDSTART TRAGEDY. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In a box which I fastened to a Scotch fir about three 
yards from my dining-room window two redstarts reared a 
brood this summer. All went well till about a week ago, 
when seeing one young one out with the parents, who had 
abandoned their nest, I took the nest. It was empty, but at 
the side of it, in the box, lay dead a cock sparrow and two 
young redstarts,—the redstarts evidently having died subse- 
quently to the sparrow, and being nearly ready for flight 
before they died. Can any of your readers explain this 
mystery P—I am, Sir, &c., A. J. SWINBURNE. 





DREAM HOUSES. 
[To THE EwtvOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—May I cap the story of a dream in the Spectator of 
June 22nd? There is some similarity between the two, since 
both dreams rather turn upon Church and the plaid pattern 
in men’s clothing, about which last there would seem to be 
a kind of dreamishness. A lady who died not very long ago 
at a great age used to tell of a dream she once had in her 
youth. So far as I can remember, this is how I heard it in 
her own words more than once:—“‘ When I was a girl of 
sixteen [she was an extremely pretty girl] I one night 
dreamed most vividly of a young man who wore a 
remarkable waistcoat. It was a plaid waistcoat with a great 
deal of bright red in it, something like the Royal Stuart 
dress tartan. I told my dream next morning immediately 
that I came down to breakfast, so great was the impression 
made on my mind by the plaid waistcoat. It was Sunday; 
and we all breakfasted together, my parents and younger 
sisters and governess. Of course they all made fun of 
my dream, and the joke was not forgotten while we 
walked across the park to attend service at the village 
church, where as soon as I had risen from my knees I beheld 
my friend with the waistcoat! There he was just in front of 
our pew. The man turned round facing us, and stared at 
me the whole of church time. I remember how disconcerted 
I was by this continued gaze from a perfect stranger,—a gaze, 
as it seemed to me, of peculiar sadness, After service was 
over, having whispered my father! about it, he inquired of 
every one he knew as to who the man might be? Nobody 
knew, however, nor could the slightest clue to his identity be 
discovered. He had disappeared as soon as service was over. 
It seemed impossible to let the matter rest thus, and after 
luncheon my sisters’ governess walked off to make inquiries 
on her own account, and length succeeded. The miller, 


who lived outside the lage and always knew about 
everything, said the tw.u had lodged at the mill the 


night before that he had attended morning service, and after 
returning for his things had immediately left the place. 
It appeared that he was a stranger, but that some years 
ago he had seen and had fallen deeply in love with one of the 
village girls. Before he had spoken to her he was hurried off 
for some cause, I have forgotten what, to a great distance. 
He had written to the girl, but never received an answer. As 
soon as he was free to return, he had come back to find and 
marry her if she consented. Then he heard for the first time 
that she had been dead for eight years: had died almost 
immediately after his departure. The shock seemed to be 
terrible, and he said he could not remain in the place and 
should go away directly after church. So he came for his 
things, and mentioned before leaving that he feared he had 
been very rude to a young lady he had seen in church, but 
her face had reminded him so strongly of his own lost love 
that he could not help staring at her all the time. That's all 
my story; we never saw the young man again,—nor his 
extraordinary waistcoat!”—I am, Sir, &c., i Ves. 


[To THE Eprtor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Str,—The account given in the Spectator of June 15th by 
your correspondent, “ Ric. O. A.,” of Miss X.’s dream of the 
butler with homicidal tendencies induces me to trouble you 
with a small incident of the same kind which happened many 
years ago to myself. In a cottage near our old home in the 
Midlands there lived a morose, cracky labourer of whom even 
his long-suffering sister would sometimes confess, “I won’t 
say but what George is a bit awk’ard by times.” I used to go 
te their cottage, and had no fear whatever of the man. But 





one night I dreamt that I went to alane more than half-a-mile 
away to gather violets, which always appeared there sooner 
than anywhere else in the neighbourhood. The day, it seemed 
to me, was perfect in its quiet sunshine, and I began gathering 
my violets happily. Almost at once George C climbed over 
the hedge at my back, attacked me with a pickaxe, and there 
in the lane he killed me, and so made an end of my dream. It 
was very vivid, and on waking I told it to my sister, in whose 
room I was then sleeping. I promptly forgot all about it, and 
as the morning went on it occurred to me to wonder whether 
the violets were already out in the Deepings Lane. Off I set 
alone, and when I came in sight of the trees which shaded the 
entrance to the narrow lane, there I saw a man at work 
grubbing up gorse roots with a pickaxe. He was just on the 
side of the hedge where George C had in my dream climbed 
over, and a few more steps showed me it was George himself, 
whom I had never known to work in that direction. The 
dream flashed into my memory. I stood still; and then, as 
soon as shaky knees permitted, I walked home again, and left 
the question of the violets unsolved. The story is trifling and 
inconclusive; and I only tell it because of the rarity of first. 
hand testimony.—I am, Sir, &c., E. H, 














POETRY. 


THE MILKWOMAN. 
SHE was tall and strong, and she walk’d along 
With a firm substantial tread, 
Like one who knows that wherever she goes 
She is earning her daily bread. 





Her frock was print, and there was not a hint 
In the whole of her simple dress 

Of that milliner’s touch which adds so much - 
To a lady’s comeliness. 


Yet she is aware that her face is fair; 
But she also understands 

That the best of her charms are her stout red arms 
And her strong hard-working hands. 


“Tt’s them,” says she, “as has work’d for me, 
Wherever my work have been ; 

And as for my face, why it’s no disgrace, 
For I reckon it’s always clean. 


“ Well, there’s Jack, I know, he bothers me so,— 
But what do I care for him ? 

T'll ha’ nothing to say to a lad that’s gay, 
So long as I've life and limb! 


“Such chaps may do for a wench like you, 
As is fond of a easy life ; 

But if I get a man, I shall do what I can 
For to make him a working wife.” 


She smiled as she spoke, and she settled her yoke 
On the back of her shoulders broad, 

And she stoop’d to her pails by the area rails, 
And harness’d herself to her load. 


Then she went on her beat through the bustling street 
With a step like a martial man’s; 

A step that suits her iron-shod boots, 
And the weight of her clanking cans. 


For her cans and she had the bulk of three, 
And deftly as she might steer, 

*T was the silent might of her strength and her height 
That kept the pathway clear. 


There were many who eyed her stately stride, 
As she moved through the yielding crowd, 

With her hands on her hips and a smile on her lips, 
And a look both calm and proud. 


But none, or few, of the gazers knew 
The worth of her humble trade ; 

And beauty alone may never atone 
For the lot of a milkman’s maid. 


They could not see what was clear to me—= 
That the loftiest lady there 
Might envy the part in Dame Nature’s heart 
Which is owned by Kitty Clare. A. Munsy. 
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BOOKS. 


——— 
PROFESSOR MAX MULLER.* 


To those who take an interest in the study of their fellow- 
mortals there is no kind of book more attractive than an auto- 
biography. Even if insincere, one obtains glimpses of the 
real man between the lines, and however uneventful the life 
may be, it is interesting to learn what a man thinks of himself 
although the world may not have thought much of him; and 
in the case of distinguished men who owe their distinction to 
their own exertions the record cannot fail to be curious and 
instructive. It is remarkable how few attain distinction when 
the road is smooth before them. Poverty, obscurity, even ill- 
health, are not insuperable obstacles, but, on the contrary, 
seem to strengthen the muscles of the mind and will, and lead 
on to victory. The Life before us is an instance. In his intro- 
duction the author writes that he proposes to relate— 

“How a boy, born and educated in a small and almost un- 
known town in Germany, came to England and was chosen to 
edit the oldest book in the world (the Veda of the Brahmans, 
never published before in India or in Europe), passed the best 
part of his life in the most famous University in England, and 
actually ended as a member of Her Majesty’s Privy Council.” 
One element in his success the author naturally does not 
mention, his extraordinary personal charm, which inclined all 
who approached him to love and serve him. Unfortunately, 
like most autobiographies, the one before us does not extend 
beyond early days, but this was the period of struggle and 
hardship; when once he had gained a position at Oxfor d all 
was comparatively easy, and soon afterwards the fragment 
ends. 

His father, Wilhelia Miiller, was librarian of the Ducal 
Library of Dessau, and one of the most popular poets in 
Germany. His portrait is that of a handsome, dreamy young 
man with large melancholy eyes and a sensitive mouth. He 
was barely thirty-three when he died, leaving an almost heart- 
broken young widow and a boy and girl,—the boy Max was 
only four years old. He adored his mother. “She was 
certainly most beautiful,” he writes, “not only in the eyes 
of her son, but of everybody...... She had a perfect voice, 
and when I began music encouraged me in every possible 
way. I was never so happy as when I could be with her.” 
The few years of her married life had been bright and brilliant: 
William Miiller’s home was the rallying-point for all the culti- 
vated, scientific, and artistic society of Dessau, attracted by 
the simple and truly genial disposition of the master of the 
house. His professional income was minute, the thought 
of saving money never entered his poetical mind, and 
after his unexpected death it was found that hardly any 
provision was left for the family. “It has been a 
riddle to me,” her son writes, “ever since how my mother 
brought us up. It could only have been done in a small town 
like Dessau where education was as good as it was cheap.” 
Max Miller gives a very attractive account of the little 
residenz, which puts one in mind of Goethe’s Weimar, or 
Thackeray’s Pumpernickel. Food was extraordinarily cheap,— 
beef 3d. a pound, mutton 2d., salmon 23d. No one ate 
white bread, only black or brown :— 

“‘My mother’s relations, who were all high up in the public service 
—my grandfather, President von Basedow, was the Duke’s Prime 
Minister—made life more easy and pleasant for us, but for many 
years my mother never went into society...... She took her 
children day after day to the beautiful Gottesicker, when she 
stood for hours at our father’s grave and sobbed and cried. 
When my mother said she wished to die and to be with our 
father we were only anxious that she should take us with her. I 
see her now, sitting in our little room near the stove, a candle 
on the table and a devotional book from which she read to us 
in her hands while the spinning wheel worked by our maid went 
on humming...... But willingly as I listened to these read- 
ings, and full as my heart was of love to Christ, I suffered 
intensely when I was taken to church. It was bitterly cold, and 
though I liked the singing, the sermon was real torture to 
MO. 20. Why does no new prophet arise, and say as David 
did, ‘sermons and long prayers thon didst not desire’? Fortu- 
nately the religious instruction at home and at school was excel- 
lent, and undid most of the mischief.” 

The Jewish quarter in Dessau showed greater comfort than 
in most German towns. “No one hated the Jews,” Max 
Miiller says, “as they were fifty years ago. They lived very 





” My Autobiography: a Themed. By the Rig ht Hon. Professor F, Max 
Miller, K.M, London: Longmans and Co, [12s, 6d.] 





quietly, and excited noenvy. Now, with their titles, and stars, 
and orders, all is changed. Hence the revolution of feeling. 
I doubt whether there is anything religious in it..... 
What helped to keep the peace in Dessau and in other 
parts of Germany was the small number of newspapers. 
They were read for the news they contained, not for 
leading or misleading articles.” He profited greatly by the 
excellent education at the high school, although hindered by 
severe and frequent headaches; and he was no worse in the 
long-run for the hardships incidental to a German school, 
where he awoke with his breath frozen on the bed-clothes to 
a sheet of ice, and only a few drops of water were left unfrozen 
at the bottom of his jug. They had no time for ablution or 
illness. “One blessing,” he says, “this early roughing has 
left me for life—a power of enjoying things which are 
a matter of course to others. The dark background 
has only served to make my later years brighter and 
warmer.” At twelve years old his mother wisely thought 
that it was best for him to be with other boys and under the 
supervision of aman. He was accordingly sent to the house 
of Professor Carus in Leipsie to attend the Nicholai School 
with his son. The teaching, again, was admirable, but almost 
entirely devoted to classics. ‘“ With all that has been said,” 
he writes, “against retaining classical studies in their time- 
honoured position nothing has yet been suggested to take 
their place...... In order to know what we are, we have to learn 
how we have come to be what we are. Our very languages 
form an unbroken chain between us and Cicero and Aristotle, 
and in order to use our words intelligently we must know the 
soil from which they sprang and the atmosphere which 
developed them.” During his stay at Leipsic his chief delight 
was in music. He was intimate with Mendelssohn, at whose 
house he met almost all the great musicians of the day, 
notably Liszt, of whose airs and graces he gives an amusing 
description. 


A magnificent offer was made to Max Miiller at this time 
by Baron von Hagedorn, an old friend of his mother’s :— 

“ He often gave me good advice. and was more of a father than 
a friend. He was also a great friend of my cousin, who was 
married to a Prince of Dessau, and they agreed that I should go 
to the Oriental Academy at Vienna and then enter the diplomatic 
service. As the Prince had no children I was to be adopted by 
him, and even a wife had been chosen for me, and I was to have 
a new name anda title. ..... I shook my head and remained 
true to my first love, Sanskrit. Hagedorn could not understand 
this, he thought a brilliant life preferable to the quiet life of a 
Professor. NotsolI. He did not live long. I shall never forget 
how much I owe him.” 
It seems almost incredible that Max Miiller should not have been 
dazzled by this offer, for he tells us that he “possessed abso- 
lutely nothing but what he was able to earn.” To enable him 
to pass into the University of Leipsic, in which no boarders 
are admitted, his mother and sister came to live in the town. 
He gives a long and very interesting account of his studies in 
philosophy and philology. He enjoyed all the fun of the 
Burschen, fought a duel, would not go into society, and 
became, as he says, more or less of a bear. In order to 
attend the lectures of Bopp and make Schelling’s acquaint- 
ance he went in 1844 to Berlin, and thence, on Hage- 
dorn’s invitation, in 1845 to Paris, where he made many 
valuable friends, notably Barthélémy St. Hilaire, Renan, 
and, above all, Burnouf, in whom, he says, he put “ per- 
fect trust, and was really aua cieux to have found such an 
adviser.” With one of his companions, Karl von Schlozer, 
he was intimate all his life. This young man actually baffled 
Bismarck, whom he challenged when under him in the 
Diplomatic Service. The great man, of course, declined, and 
soon afterwards Schlézer was dismissed the Service. He had 
to pay a farewell visit to the Minister, who asked him what 
he was going to do? “To write my memoirs,” he replied. 
“ You know I have seen much which people will be interested 
to hear.” Bismarck pondered. He knew that Schlizer could 
wield a sharp pen. At length he looked up and said: “ You 
would not care to goto the United States as Minister?” “TIT 
am ready to go to-morrow,” answered Schlézer, and he went. 
There were some MSS. in the East India Company’s 
museum which Max Miiller felt he must consult. He accord- 
ingly pinched himself till he had saved enough to visit London, 
and in June, 1846, he set out. He had never before seen the 
sea, which “filled him with unbounded rapture.” Once on 
board he collapsed, and huddled himself up in a corner of 
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the deck. There he was found by a young English traveller, 
who comforted him, laughed at him, and took charge of him 
and his luggage, gave him a bed for the night, and found 
lodgings for him next morning. This good Samaritan was 
William Russell, the Times correspondent. He looked after 
him all the time he was in London, and they remained firm 
friends for life. It struck Max Miller that he ought to call 
on Bunsen, the Prussian Minister. “This acquaintance,” he 
says, “ wasto become the turning point of my life. If lowed much 
to Burnouf, how can I tell what I owed to Bunsen? I was amazed 
at the kindness with which he received me.” The attraction was 
mutual. In her Life of her husband Madame Bunsen wrote : 
“The kindred mind, their sympathy of heart, the unity in highest 
aspirations, a congeniality in principles, a fellowship in the 
pursuit of favourite objects, rendered this connection the 
happiest of Bunsen’s life.” In earlier days Bunsen had him- 
self proposed to edit the “ Veda,” but the friendship of the 
Prince of Prussia (afterwards Frederick William IV.) put an 
end to his student life, and he drifted into politics and 
diplomacy. But his interest in the “ Veda” had not died out, 
and his young friend brought him “the MSS. I had copied 
and collated so that I could show him the very hook he had 
been in search of. This opened his heart. ‘Iam glad,’ he 
said, ‘to have lived to see the “ Veda.” Whatever you want 
let me know. I look upon you as myself grown young again.’” 
Bunsen’s interest took a practical turn :— 

“ He saw that the East India Company ought to undertake the 

work. He pointed out to them the disgrace it would be if some 
other country published this edition of the Sacred Books of the 
Brahmans. Professor Wilson, the librarian of the Company, 
supported the project, and at last, not quite a year after my 
arrival in England, the Company promised to bear the expense 
of printing, and meanwhile enable me to live in London...... 
Bunsen was also my social sponsor. He invited me to his parties, 
and when I first saw the magnificent rooms crowded with 
Ministers, Dukes, and Bishops, and with ladies in their grandest 
dresses, I was as in a dream.” 
All the celebrities were pointed out to him. ‘“ How I was able 
to swim,” he says, “in this new stream, I can hardly under- 
stand, but Bunsen taught me the conventionalities of society, 
and his pupil did his best to conform to all the British social 
institutions.” In 1847 Bunsen took him to the meeting of the 
British Association at Oxford and forced him to read a paper 
on the languages of India. He was enchanted with Oxford, 
where he received a warm welcome and arranged that the 
“Rig-Veda” should be printed at the University Press. He saw 
that it would be better if he himself were on the spot, and he 
decided to migrate to Oxford; besides he felt he was getting 
too gay in London, and in order to fulfil his social engage 
ments had to get up to work at five o’clock. In the following 
May, therefore, he took a little lodging in the beautiful old 
town, which was to be his home for the remainder of his life. 
Those were the days when married Fellows were not, when 
ladies were few, and perambulators unknown. There are 
more good stories about the distinguished men in high 
positions in Oxford than of any other conspicuous person- 
ages, inl Max Miller quotes many of them, but they are 
too well known to take up the limited space at our command. 
He gives pleasant little sketches of the younger and older 
friends whom he made at this time (he himself was only 
twenty-four),—Palgrave, Grant, Morier, Johnson, Matthew 
Arnold, Arthur Stanley, Thomson, and many others :— 

“When I think of these men,” he writes, “ whom I remember 
as young men, very able and bardworking no doubt, yet not so 
entirely different from others who through life remained un- 
known, it is as if I had slept through a number of years and had 
then suddenly awoke to a new life. Some I always found the 
same, whether in ermine or lawn sleeves, others had become 
something, the old boy had vanished, and nothing was to be seen 
except the Bishop, the Judge, or the Minister.” 

Of the High Church movement and doctrines :— 


“What was my surprise when I found that most of these 
excellent and really learned men were much more interested in 
the validity of Anglican orders, in the wearing of gowns or 
surplices, in the question of candlesticks and genuflexions. ‘ What 
has this to do with true religion,’ I said to dear Johnson. ‘...... 
God has to be served by very different things, and there is danger 
of the formal prevailing over the essential,’ The validity of 
Anglican orders was often discussed, and I, no doubt, gave great 
offence by openly declaring that I considered Luther a better 
channel for the transmission of the Holy Ghost than Cesar Borgia 
or even Wolsey.” 


The secrecy of the High Church party as to their real objects, 
he tells us, shocked him, and what he believed to be the want 





of truth when they thought a good end to be obtained. The 
book ends with what the author calls his confession :— 


““One confession I have to make, and one for which I can 
hardly hope for absolution, whether from my friends or from my 
enemies. I have never done anything; I have never been a 
doer, a canvasser, a wirepuller, a manager, in the ordinary sense 
of these words. I have also shrunk from agitation, from clubs, 
from cliques, even from most respectable associations and 
societies. Many people would call me an idle, useless, and 
indolent man, and though I have not wasted many hours of my 
life, I cannot deny the charge that I have neither fought battles, 
nor helped to conquer new countries, nor joined any syndicate to 
roll up a fortune. I have been a scholar, a Stubengelehrte and 
voila tout!” 





MORE BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR.* 
THE contents of the first volume on our list are more or less 
technical and professional. Chaps. 5-16 are occupied with an 
account of the diseases and wounds with which the staff of 
the hospital had to deal. A more valuable contribution to 
medical and surgical science could not be found, but it 
lies, of course, out of our critical province. There is, 
however, much in the book that will interest the lay 
reader. There is, in the first place, an exhaustive account 
of the various marquees and tents that were in use for 
hospital purposes, with an appreciation of their respective 
merits and demerits. Then we have the details of the 
staff, medical and nursing, of the diet, of the stores re- 
quired, of the necessary arrangements of the hospital, both 
when it was located and whenit had totravel. And, of course, 
there are the general results of the treatment, and an impor- 
tant discussion of the much disputed question, ‘ Wasa reason- 
able provision made for the contingencies of the campaign ?” 


The hospital was first pitched at Rondesbosch. Here every 
thing was favourable,—no epidemics, a suitable soil, a good 
climate, abundance of help from outside, and, not by any 
means the least of many advantages, an admirable convalescent 
home in a steam yacht, the ‘Rhouma ’—we wish that we could 
give the owner’s name—which provided for twenty men and. 
six officers. At first the convalescents hung back—they 
remembered the voyage out—but the first patients brought 
back so favourable a report that the ‘Rhouma’ became an 
object of general desire. The general result of the three 
months’ work was most satisfactory. Out of 477 patients 
but one wounded man died, and he had been shot through 
the chest and spine. (Our author is not quite clear here— 
how about the non-wounded patients?) Early in April the 
Portland Hospital was moved to Bloemfontein. (It was 
conveyed in twelve trucks, carrying seventy tons; with saloon 
carriage for the staff, &c.) At Bloemfontein things were very 
different. What with wounded and sick, the hospitals were 
crowded. Enteric fever became terribly rife; no precautions, 
as of boiling the water, &c., seemed to avail. One agent of 
infection was the multitude of flies—every one knows how 
deadly the bite of a fly that has been feeding on infected 
matter may be—and what protection was sufficient against 
that? The one thing which Mr. Bowlby, senior surgeon, who 
writes this part of the volume, seems to censure is the 
delay in moving the camps to fresh ground, When 
this was done an immediate improvement took place. 
The general conclusion, however, is that it is “almost 
impossible to combat hygienically the spread of enteric 
in any army under similar conditions,” these condi- 
tions being, in fact, such as have to be reckoned with in 
all the campaigns in which our troops are likely to be 
engaged. This suggests the question whether immunity may 
reasonably be expected from artificial means. The statistics 
of the results from inoculation are, on the whole, satisfactory. 
The one member of the staff who died of enteric—he was an 
orderly—hzd not been inoculated. Out of 232 enteric fever 
cases, 54 were of inoculated persons, and of these 4 died; 
of the 178 not inoculated 25 died. This is favourable as far 
as it goes, but it must be remembered that the actual disease 
does not give absolute immunity for the future. There 
is much that is instructive in the details given about the 
wounded. The results of treatment were, on the whole, highly 
The small size of the modern bullet has much to 











favourable. 





* (1.) A Civilian War Hospital. By the Professional Staff. London: J. 
Murray. [12s. net.]——(2.) Diary of a Nurse in South Africa. By Alice Bron. 
Translated from the French by Alice Ropes. London: Chapman and Hall. 
(8s. 6d.]——(3.) The Staff Work of the Anglo-Boer War, By Lady Briggs. 
London: Grant Richards, [10s. 6d.] (4.) The Chase of De Wet. By 
Frederick Hoppir Howard, Providence, R.I.: Preston and Rounds Company. 
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do with this result. Something was due to the climate, and 
much to “ the innocuous character of the veld dust.” The field 
of war was very large, and not infected by the sequelx of 
human life. 


Madame Bron’s diary introduces us to very different condi- 
tions. She joined the staff of the ambulance sent out by the 
Dutch and Belgian Red Cross associations. Her antecedents 
were certainly not Anglophil. She was a Socialist in politics, 
and probably regarded the British asa set of brutal aristocrats 
with even more brutal clients. . Anyhow, as she tells us her- 
self, she went out with the strongest prepossessions in favour 
of the Boers. She expected to find a nation of heroes, but 
was speedily disillusioned. She is not by any means enthusi- 
astic about their courage, and she quotes a highly uncompli- 
mentary estimate from the mouth of Colonel de Villebois- 
Mareuil,—* Only fit for potting game—they hide behind 
stones.” She is very emphatic about their selfishness and 
brutality. But of the Boer women she thinks much more 
highly, with this exception, however, that the “ half-educated 
ones are impossible.” It is only fair to add that she retains 
the highest admiration for President Steyn. Of the courage, 
courtesy, and general goodness of the English soldier, whether 
officer or private, she cannot speak too highly. We do not 
give too much weight to these expressions of opinion. Only, 
considering that Madame Bron, one of a nation which owes us 
much and therefore hates us much, went out with every 
prejudice against us and for our enemies, her testimony is of 
no little value. A change of personal conviction is a cogent 
piece of evidence. Even Mr. Michael Davitt came back, not 
loving us more, for that we neither expect nor desire, but 
certainly loving the Boers much less. 


Lady Briggs’s volume is an omnibus collection of facts of 
which it is quite impossible to give anything like a complete 
account within the space at our command. The transport 
arrangements, which she rightly describes as a piece of 
“brilliant management”; the condition of the prisoners of 
war—she attributes much of their suffering to their personal 
want of cleanliness, a want sure to tell at close quarters— 
the management of the railways, both in the Cape and Natal ; 
the remount department; the war correspondent and his 
natural enemy, the Press censor; the Army field post-office, 
—are only a few of the subjects with which she deals. As 
this last-mentioned topic is one of very general interest—for 
who in England is not concerned with letters to and from the 
front >—we may give some examples of what Lady Briggs has 
to say about it. The strain upon the establishment has been 
immense. It was, it must be remembered, a double strain. 
There were the men withdrawn for service in South Africa, 
now numbering three thousand four hundred, and there were 
those who, following the example of the Postmaster-General, 
resigned in order that they might take part in the campaign; 
of these there have been nearly three thousand. The matter with 
which the staff has had to deal is astonishing, or would be 
were we not habituated to big figures in the returns of 
the Post Office. In the Crimean War the monthly number 
of letters sent out was about forty-five thousand, with a 
rather smaller average inwards; in this war the averages 
have been seven hundred thousand and thirty-eight thousand 
respectively, and in the Crimean time there was no parcel 
post. The parcels sent out in October-December, 1900, were 
sixty-five thousand. There are people, of course, whom 
nothing will satisfy, but, considering what had to be done 
and where, the public generally will agree with Lord 
Roberts when he said that the Post Office arrangements 
“were, on the whole, most satisfactory.” As no South 
African subject would be complete without a story about 
General Baden-Powell, we may quote the anecdote of his last 
despatch. “It was written on the thinnest paper, which was 
rolled up and inserted into the stem of the native runner's 
pipe, with orders to smoke it, if he was searched by the 
Boers.” Our readers must not suppose that this stout volume 
—it numbers five hundred pages—is full of statistics. Lady 
Briggs has not been content with using her scissors; she has 
had plenty of travel and personal adventure. Among the 
many things which she has to tell us is a story which has not 
a little appositeness to the present time. A lady, whose name 
it is not necessary to mention, has lately been giving us some 
narratives of wrong and suffering taken down from the lips of 
Boer women, and accepted, it would seem, without examina- 





tion. Lady Briggs also heard such stories. A Boer woman 
told her, with many tears, how that the British troops had 
carried off all her possessions and left her and her twelve 
children with nothing to exist on. As they had somehow con- 
trived to exist, she had to add that, on her earnest entreaty, 
the officers had given back a few sheep and some necessaries 
of life. ‘Even while she was speaking bags of meal filled the 
back room, which were plainly visible every time the door was 
opened, while outside the geese and turkeys, ducks and fowls, 
guinea fowl, pea fowl, pigs, sheep, and cattle, were all greeting 
the morning sun in varying notes according to their species.” 
But then, as Harry Jones said, these highly Biblical Boers 
“lie like Jacob.” 


The reader who has followed with attention the copious 
literature of the war will not find much that is new to him in 
Mr. Howard’s little volume. Nevertheless, it is worth 
attention both for its own sake, for it is very well 
written, and for the sake of its author. Mr. Howard is a 
citizen of the United States; he went out as correspondent 
for a New England journal (as well as for the Daily Mail), 
and his book is beyond suspicion of having been doctored 
for the English market. It does not even bear the imprint of 
an English publisher. It may be said to answer to its title 
with much fidelity. It is the story of strenuous effort to get 
to the front, the “ elusive front,” as Mr. Howard well calls it, 
and not much more. When weare about three parts through 
the book, we come to “ De Wet at Bay on the Vaal,” but, un- 
fortunately, our forces were not in sufficient strength to tackle 
him. Nor is there any more satisfaction in the rest of the 
story; we have still the chase, with now and then a brief 
stand, but never what the Romans called zustum praelium, a 
fair fight. Mr. Howard has his criticisms on the conduct of 
the war, which we shall not meddle with; they will come in 
with the rest of the evidence that will have to be weighed 
hereafter, possibly with a definite result, and possibly without, 
—even now the experts are not agreed about the strategy of 
Waterloo. What is of immediate interest and value is the 
candid testimony of an impartial observer about Boer and 
Briton. If any one still believes in the fable of a brutal race 
overpowering a race of simple, high-minded heroes,—well, the 
wise man says something very much to the point as to a fool 
and his folly. But enough of Boers and Pro-Boers. It is 
more pleasant to end with the emphatic tribute which Mr. 
Howard pays to our soldiers, “ well-nigh unconquerable and 
incomparable”; yes, though the French Nationalist Press 
probably still believes that they have to be bound hand and 
foot before they can be disembarked from the transports. 





ON THE BANKS OF THE SEINE.* 


THESE recollections are a very perfect example of what is 
sometimes called “the romance of history.” The book, or 
most of it, reads like pure romance; and yet it bears the un- 
mistakable stamp of truth. The writer’s name can hardly 


be otherwise than an open secret to many people. Her 
former book showed her entire familiarity with that 


European life and society of which most of us English have 
only a dim conception, which requires in usa certain width of 
experience and education in order to understand it at all, 
Perhaps we knew more about it in old days of European war 
than we do now. The Revolution, the greatest of ex- 
plosives, was also a powerfully uniting force in the 
society so terribly affected by it; and perhaps the 
attractiveness of French people was never so strongly 
felt in England as in the days of Napoleon. He himself, the 
arch-enemy, was also a kind of supernatural hero to many of 
the English. Never was there a more remarkable instance of 
the power of genius and beauty combined, quite apart from 
character. Even now in French society supposed to be 
purely Royalist there exists a wonderful enthusiasm for the 
great condottiere, as Taine called him. A five-frane piece 
bearing his splendid Roman head is kept as a treasure, and 
compared, much to their disadvantage, with the effigies of 
Louis XVIiI., Charles X., Louis Philippe, Louis Napoleon. 
The French must have a hero; and though plain matter-of- 
fact history may dwell upon his vulgarities and meannesses, 
the romance that lies behind has once for all touched 
Napoleon. 





* On the Banks of the Seine. By A. M. F., Authoress of “ Foreign Courts and 
Foreign Homes.”’ London: Longmans and Co. [63.] 
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This volume of recollections of French Royalty and society 
has many charms, and one of the greatest is its original 
point of view. The author writes as a loyal friend—by 
inheritance, if not by personal contact—and not at all asa 
calm critic enlightened by memoirs and newspapers. Thus 
among her father’s varied collection of friends—which included 
Moltke and other distinguished Germans—one of the most 
intimate was the Duc de Morny; and besides some interesting 
particulars as to that brilliant person himself, who, if he had 
lived, might have saved the Second Empire, we have here 
stories of his mother and of the Beauharnais family which 
have probably never seen the light before. There is no greater 
testimony to Napoleon’s strange attractiveness than the 
devotion of Josephine and of Hortense Beauharnais. Of the 
private character of one and the other we may think 
what we please; in the end Josephine remains the pathetic 
figure that other memoirs—the Duchesse de Reggio’s, for 
instance—have shown her; and it is difficult to withhold 
sympathy from Hortense, a street-arab in Paris, a most un- 
willing and unhappy wife and Queen, a woman insulted and 
scorned but always proud and fearless, a most affectionate 
Jaughter, and a true Frenchwoman to the last. The writer's 
mother knew Queen Hortense well, and was with her at the 
time of her eldest son’s death; and among these recollections 
are to be found several most curious stories of things that 
happened to the former Queen of Holland in the early days 
after Napoleon’s fall, one dealing with the extreme rudeness 
of Talleyrand when he met her in London society, another 
with the Duchess de Berri, whom she also met in London 
under peculiar circumstances. And in the background of all 
she Beauharnais and Bonaparte stories moves the mysterious 
zhostly figure of that monk of Jaffa who is said to have laid 
his curse upon Napoleon when he caused the sick there to 
be poisoned, and who has been seen ever since at the death 
of any member of the family. Such stories belong to that 
background of life of which plain daylight history and 
biography have no knowledge. 


But the most fascinating side of this book is not its 
Napoleonic side. Most readers will agree that it is to be 
found in the hundred and thirty pages which contain the 
sxtraordinary reminiscences of an old nun, as well as those 
handed down in the family of Laurent, who was employed by 
the Directory to watch over the last days of Louis XVII., and 
of Gomin, who shared in that charge and was also the 
faithful friend and servant of the Duchesse d’Augouléme. 
The nun, la Dame Blanche, as they called her, was a very old 
woman in 1862, when the writer and her sister made her 
acquaintance. She lived the most silent and retired of lives 
in a convent in a small French town. She must have been 
tbout the same age as Madame Royale, the eldest of those 
children with whom she was brought up. Her parents were 
Austrian, and came to France in the suite of Marie 
Antoinette. Her father died some years before the Revolu- 
tion, but her mother, one of the Queen’s most faithful friends, 
went through that time with her and a brother some years 
older than herself. This brother’s history is a romance in 
itself. He joined the Swiss Guard, and was, as his sister 
believed, the only survivor, finally meeting her again in 
England by a wonderful chance, and dying in her arms. 


The white-haired nun, buried for years in her convent, had 
been the friend and playfellow of the Royal children up to the 
flight to Varennes. Her special devotion was for the little 
Dauphin; he was dressed in her clothes that night for the 
journey ; she filled his pockets with bonbons; the Queen cut 
off one of his curls and gave it to her; the child clung to her 
till the last moment, and she never saw him again ; but seventy 
years later love and grief for him were the strongest feelings 
remaining to her. Her recollections, now seeing the light for 
the first time, add something to the sad brightness which 
lingers round that unhappy child. She speaks of his sweet 
and noble disposition, and of his supposed likeness to St. 
Louis, so remarkable that the Court called him by that name. 
It seems never to have occurred to this old friend that there 
was any possibility of the Dauphin’s final escape, of the long, 
melancholy, hidden life which legend has given him. Such 
stories are still further contradicted by the recollections of 
Laurent and Gomin of his last days, his death and burial, 
handed down to “A.M. F.” herself through the wife of a 
French naval officer, a relation of Laurent. 





The remaining stories in the book rest on the same basis as 
these, that of tradition. No one who knows anything of the 
old noble families of France, or of any other country, will 
venture to say that they are not true, though their authority 
is less clearly traced, and less familiar, than that of the stories 
dealing with historic personages. Romances in real life are 
common enough, after all, and even such awful family legends 
as “The Huguenot’s Curse” and “The Gipsy’s Curse” are 
within the limits of possibility. M. Etienne, the old man of 
business, who was responsible for some of them, is a type in 
himself, and one of the most characteristic in a book full of 
portraits. 

“A.M. F.” is an amateur artist in story-telling. She uses 
no artificial aids ; her language is simple, a little old-fashioned, 
but her style has charm and distinction. She holds her 
readers partly by her own earnestness and conviction. It is 
a rare kind of art nowadays. It takes us back to those old 
times when we used to sit in the long evenings and listen 
breathlessly to some old friend of our parents, some visitor 
from a wider world, who told us the life-romances of people 
we only knew by name, the ghost-stories of great old houses, 
the family traditions that have had so much to do in making 
people what they are, even in all their modern environment. 
It was a lifting of the same sort of veil that “ A. M. F.” now 
lifts for her grandchildren and for worthy readers. 





ANNALS OF POLITICS AND CULTURE.* 

WE are rather inclined to think that this book marks a 
suggestive departure. Its main idea came, the author tells 
us, from the Professor of Modern History at Cambridge, and 
Lord Acton contributes an introductory note to a work in the 
conception, form, and matter of which he has evidently taken 
a personal interest. The time dealt with, 1492-1899, is the 
span of modern history, and in our Western world this is the 
period in which the annals of politics and culture become 
crowded. It is the period in which the phenomena of develop- 
ment begin to be continually with us, in a cycle of rapid, 
feverish, tumultuous social and intellectual change. Beginning 
some four hundred years ago in conditions of fundamental 
innovation and upheaval, in a time when new ideas loomed on 
the horizon of every department of knowledge, it has main- 
tained its characteristic spirit down into the time in which we 
are living. The plan Mr. Gooch has followed is that the left- 
hand pages of his book should contain the historical record in 
politics. The summary in this division is arranged year by 
year under the heads of the countries to which the events 
relate, and it contains, succinctly stated, a record of the 
principal events usually dealt with in political histories. This 
part of the book calls for no special notice. On the right- 
hand page, set level with these results year by year, is the 
record which Mr. Gooch comprises under the head of 
“Culture.” This is the characteristic feature of the book. 
Though a few handbooks already deal with what the Germans 
call Kultur-geschichte, no systematic attempt has been made 
before to do what is here accomplished. The fundamental 
idea which the author has had in mind is that no presentation 
of history can pretend to be adequate which neglects the 
development recorded under the title of “Culture”; and the 
summary which is given us under this head attempts to pre- 
sent year by year the progress of the world as ii affects the 
social life, scholarship, art, the moral and physical sciences, 
literature, and the religious consciousness. 

If we attempt to estimate the success which attends this 
endeavour to supply the general reader and the student with 
a concise summary of modern times in action and in thought, 
it seems to us to be considerable, and to suggest possibilities 
in the future. The extraordinary accumulation of facts which 
modern research has produced has in some respects defeated 
its own object. We want a class of workers who would help 
the specialist towards that convenient correlation of these 
facts which is necessary before the edifice of real knowledge 
can be raised. There is probably no original worker in any 
department of knowledge who has not felt at times the almost 
intolerable burden imposed upon him by having to find his 
way without loss of time in other departments of knowledge 
whose results have begun to concern his own. If only a 





* Annals of Politics and Culture (1492-1899). By G. P. Gooch, M.A., late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, With an Introductory Note by Lord 
Acton. Cambridge: University Press. [7s. 6d.] 
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committee of experts upon whom he could depend would help 
him with the facts and landmarks which would make the 
successful correlation of these results with his own subject 
easier! We get some idea of what might be achieved in this 
direction as we follow” year by year the record under the 
headings under which Mr. Gooch has arranged the 
progress in “Culture.” Under the heading of “ Art,” for 
instance, we see at once the relationship of the entry 
under the year 1791:—“ Alison’s Essay on Taste declares 
that beauty is not a quality of things but a product 
of the association of ideas,” to the entry nearly a century 
later :—‘‘ Grant Allen’s Physiological Atsthetics denies the 
existence of anything intrinsic in objects which call forth 
esthetic pleasure. The beautiful is that which affords the 
maximum of stimulation and the minimum of fatigue or 
waste.” Mr. Gooch’s record is, it is true, far from complete 
(why, for instance, is a contribution like Schopenhauer’s 
Essay on the Metaphysics of Fine Art, or Tolstoy's What 
is Art? omitted ?), but it takes only a few minutes to 
run through it, and here it is that we see what possibilities 
are before the expert who would carry Mr. Gooch’s idea a 
step further. The group of entries under the heading of 
“Law” are wonderfully suggestive of the struggle fought 
out throughout the centuries in Europe between the spirit of 
Latin civilisation, drawing from the forms of ancient Rome, 
and the forms of Teutonic civilisation, under which the 
modern Christian spirit has found its truer vehicle. It 
culminates significantly in 1896 with the entry :— The 
German Civil Code, the result of thirty years’ labour, is 
adopted, marking the decisive victory of German over Roman 
Law.” 

The record in “ Culture” under the headings dealing with 
Church history and related subjects seems to us the part of 
the work which is best done. The sense of perspective is 
here, on the whole, fairly well maintained. The entries are 
often very suggestive and always interesting. The following 
is the laconic summary, as we have strung it together 
from Mr. Gooch’s pages, of the series of events in English 
Church history relating to the recent project of reunion with 
Rome :—* (1894) Lord Halifax and the Abbé Portal, a French 
priest, discuss reunion; Portal visits the Pope, who approves 
the project, and Rampolla writes a semi-official letter of 
encouragement. Duchesne at the same moment declares his 
conviction of the validity of Anglican Orders. Halifax intro- 
duces Portal to Archbishop Benson, who, however, declines to 
commit himself. (1895) Lord Halifax visits the Pope, who 
issues an Apostolic Letter, Ad Anglos, in which, however, he 
shows no recognition of the English Church. The Revue 
Anglo-Romaine is founded to work for reunion. (1896) Acting 
on the report of a Commission, of which Gasquet is under- 
stood to be the moving spirit, the Pope condemns Anglican 
Orders. Gladstone publishes a letter on the decision. The 
Revue Anglo-Romaine is suppressed, and the attempted 
rapprochement comes to an end.” 

Mr. Gooch’s summary of thought under the head of “ Phil- 
osophy” is one of the least satisfactory in the book. Here he is 
struggling with the initial difficulty of a tendency to include 
under “ Philosophy” only what he has not already summarised 
under science, art, economics, politics, history, or one of the 
other subdivisions under which modern thought tends to be 
classified. But this is not the only drawback. The discrimi- 
nating touch of the hand of the specialist is missing. Mr. 
Gooch’s summary of Kant’s epoch-making work of 1782 in 
the words: “ Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason declares know- 
ledge to arise jointly from impressions and from the forms or 
moulds of the mind which receives them, and discusses the 
arguments for the existence of God,” is altogether insufficient, 
and even misleading. It shows no sense of Kant’s close 
relationship therein to the problems of modern thought. It 
even suggests that there might be some truth in Max Miiller’s 
taunt in the first volume of his translation of the Critique, 
that in England, to the most fertile writers on philosophy 
and to the general public at large, which derives its ideas 
of philosophy from them, Kant’s philosophy has not only been 
a terra incognita, but the very antipodes of what it really is. 


In “ Literature” Mr. Gooch encounters somewhat the same 
difficulty of classification as in “Philosophy.” Under the 
division of English literature for the last decade of the period 
dealt with, 1890-99, it is interesting to count the names of 





some twenty-three works which Mr. Gooch gives as represent- 
ing the produce of the ten years entitled to be recorded. 
They include works by “John Oliver Hobbes,” Kipling, 
Zangwill, Hardy, Austin Dobson, Le Gallienne, Pizero, 
Davidson, Mrs. Steel, George Moore, Du Maurier, “Ian 
Maclaren,” Yeats, Stephen Phillips, William Watson, Watts- 
Dunton, Sidney Lee, and Gosse. But under various heads of 
“ Culture,’ in addition, are recorded or summarised some 
sixty other works as distinguished from “ Literature,” these 
representing the productions of authors amongst whom are 
included such names as Flint, the Webbs, Bodley, Frazer- 
Lang, Goldwin Smith, Dilke, C. H. Pearson, Morley, Kidd, 
Huxley, Bosanquet, Balfour, Seeley, Drummond, and Marshall. 

The attraction of Mr. Gooch’s book consists in its suggestive- 
ness. We certainly hope the idea of it will be carried 
further and along more specialistice lines ; and, also, that the 
work will be more carefully done. As it stands it is a 
book which no student should be without and which every 
general reader will find useful. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

Mrs. Hueu FRASER lays the scene of her latest story in Japan. 
This is an enormous convenience when the various crises of 
the book require the convulsions of Nature to bring them 
about. The Japanese climate is apparently so accommodating 
that earthquakes, typhoons, snowstorms, and spring’s most 
haleyon days can all be called upon to do their duty (at 
the same time of year) exactly when wanted by an ingenious 
author. But, except the servants, the mise-en-scene, and the 
elements, nothing in Marna’s Mutiny is Japanese, as the book 
deals entirely with Europeans who, as tourists or officials, 
happen to be in the country. The story, though not par- 
ticularly subtle, is very pleasant reading; and a Peer anda 
Royal Duchess duly make their appearance according to the 
present fashion, which finds an otherwise commonplace 
character invested with a decided spice, either by a coronet 
or, better still, by the rest of the personages being obliged 
to say “Sir” or “Ma’am” in addressing him or her. 
Marna, being Danish, appears to think “ Madame” a suitable 
title when talking to her Duchess, but the principle remains 
the same. It is only a tribute to the lifelike drawing of the 
characters when exception is taken to the book being dis- 
figured by the most tremendous bore. Mr. Terence O’Brien 
comes to Japan on the hero’s yacht, partly in order to amuse 
the party on the yacht by two stories which are warranted to 
make even sea-sick persons laugh however often repeated. 
Unfortunately, when the action lags Mr. O’Brien inflicts 
lengthy anecdotes on the reader. Luckily, a bore in a book 
can always be shut up tight within two pages. As a whole, 
however, the book is anything but dull. The little Japanese 
prose poem, indeed, of the young man who starves himself on 
the steps of the half-ruined shrine in fulfilment of a vow is 
most charmingly and delicately written, and gives the 
Occidental reader a thrill of that wonder of non-comprehension 
always produced by a momentary glimpse into the mind and 
ideals of the East. 

We congratulate Mr. Benson on the ingenuity of choosing 
the hero’s great-uncle as the villain of his little modern melo- 
drama, The Luck of the Vails. Uncles, of course, are a 
notoriously wicked race, but great-uncles are generally the 
most respectable of relatives. Notso Mr. Francis Vail. He 
is as full of designs for getting rid of his nephew Harry, Lord 
Vail, as is the Wicked Uncle of the Babes in the Wood, and 
the nephew, although of marriageable age, is almost as in- 
genuous and as unwilling to believe evil as those tender 
infants. This indeed is the crux of the situation, for all the 
personages of the story, who quickly begin to suspect the 
charming, cheery Mr. Francis, unite to protect nephew Harry 
from the wicked machinations of this hypocritical old gentle- 
man, who is the heir to Harry’s title and estates. As Harry 
will shut himself up with his great-uncle in the ancient seat 








* (1.) Marna’s Mutiny. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. London: Hutchinson and 
Co. [6s.]——(2.) The Luck of the Vails. By E. F. Benson. London: W. 
Heinemann. fe)" (3) Cinderella, By S. R. Crockett. London: J. Clarke 
and Co. [6s.]——(4.) I'he Lord of the Sea. By M.P.Shiel. London: Grant 
Richards. [6s.}——(5.) In His Own Image. By Frederic, Baron Corvo. 
London: John Lane. [6s.]——(6.) John Jones, Curate. By Gwendolen Pryce. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. [6s.]——(7.) Robert Annys, Poor Priest: a Tale of 
the Great Uprising. By Annie Nathan Meyer. London: Macmillan and Co. 
[6s.]——(S.) Fiander’s Widow. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 





London: Longmans and Co, [6s.]——(9.) The Charm of Life: a Novel. By the 
Author of ‘‘ An Episode at Schmeks.” London: Francis Griffiths. [8s. 6d.] 
—(l10.) Ever Mohun. By Fred, T, Jane. London: John Macqueen, [6s.] 
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of the Vails (furnished with a handy secret passage), the task 
of the virtuous persons is no sinecure. But in the end virtue 
is triumphant, as it always should be in a melodrama, and the 
people who come to a bad end are alr. Francis and his wicked 
valet. The book is very ingeniously constructed, and delight- 
fully easy holiday reading, while the machinations of the 
septuagenarian villain, with his cheerful flute, his rosy cheeks, 
and his brisk enjoyment of life, are calculated to give a proper 
Christmas thrill on the hottest midsummer afternoon. 

Unlike Mr. Benson, Mr. Crockett has gone no further 
than the conventional uncle for the bad man in his 
story of a new Cinderella. But the uncle, who is an 
uncle by marriage only, is quite as bad as the great-uncle, 
though not nearly so ingenious in his devices. No villain of the 
astuteness of Sir Sylvanus Torphican-Stirling would have been 
such a fool as to have his niece arrested on the charge of 
stealing a ruby necklace resembling five others which he him- 
self had appropriated in her early childhood, with other gems 
belonging to her. There was always the chance that the old 
Scotch servant might have known all about the gems, and 
Sir Sylvanus would hardly have wished to awaken her 
memory on the subject. Cinderella is very lengthy and 
prolix in detail, and the characters are divided into two 
sections, one of which is too gcod for this world and 
the other too bad. This does not strike the reader as life- 
like in a world swarming with people extremely neutral in 
their moral characteristics. 

We are at a loss to imagine why Mr. Shiel should have 
thought fit to preface his new novel, The Lord of the Sea, with 
an account of how the story was taken down from the 
prophetic utterances of a clairvoyant. As he has done so, we 
cannot but wish that he had corrected his clairvoyant’s 
glimpses into history. The story not only ends but begins in 
the future, the events described spread over many months, 
and yet towards the end we have a Regency established in 
England owing to the illness of the Queen,—the Regent, so 
that there may be no mistake in the identity of the Queen, 
swearing allegiance to her Majesty Queen Victoria. This 
really cannot be called successful clairvoyance. However, the 
story would not lose anything by being given as a frank in- 
vention of Mr. Shiel’s. It is a curious olla podrida of high 
political aims, descriptions of convict life, escapes from prison, 
and the idea which is meant to be the central point of the 
book,—the founding of the Empire of the Sea. But Mr. Shiel 
is so much preoccupied by the part to be played in the world 
by the Jewish race that he cannot give us a clear issue. The 
Empire of the Sea is an ingenious and fantastic notion, which 
well worked would have resulted in an imaginative novel of 
considerable interest. The story of the future of the Jews is 
also well worth writing, but these two themes overpower 
each other, and neither is effective. Mr. Shiel’s hero, 
Richard Hogarth, at the end of the book behaves like 
Daniel Deronda, and immediately on discovering his pure 
Jewish descent becomes the leader and Judge of the Jewish 
race returned to Palestine. But Hogarth, or Spinoza, to give 
him his true name, is acclaimed as a modern Messiah, and 
we leave him dancing like a second David before the Temple, 
if not before the Ark, while his womankind peep down scorn- 
fully from a casement. It would, however, be in better taste 
not to give expression to the suggestion that the hero of a 
sensational novel, whose deeds are not always heroic, is a 
reincarnation of our Lord Himself. 

There is a quaint flavour of the Middle Ages about the 
volume of short stories entitled In His Own Image, presumably 
to be described as “from the Italian,” though the title-page 
says nothing about translation. The tales are nearly all told 
to Don Friderico by his servant Toto, 2 most charming 
person, dowered with the exquisite naiveté that makes un- 
conscious humour and unconscious pathos. There is con- 
siderable variety of incident and tone in the stories, though 
they all hang, at least, upon the skirts of the life ecclesias- 
tical. Some havea Botticelli grace, some a Dantesque grim- 
ness, and one, “ About Divinamore and the Maid Anima,” is 
a most lovely Catholic adaptation of the legend of Psyche 


and her Olympian lover. Very good, also, in quite another. 


manner, is the chapter headed “About Doing Little 
Lavishly.” The fight between Toto and the other boy is a 
capital piece of humour. One has spoken “insufliciently of 
La Sua Eecelenza,” the other “ spoken more than sufficiently” 





of the same person. And they fight’ to decide the point. 
This story has a subtle moral teaching on the wisdom or un- 
wisdom “of doing the unnecessarily suitable.” One is not far 
from the lesson of the box of ointment poured out. 

The hero of John Jones, Curate, began life as a charming child, 
with a natural gift for recitation and an excellent heart, which 
kept his head steady when he won glory and a prize at the 
Eisteddfod. As is the case with so many modern novels, the 
best part of this book is the beginning.’ John and his mother, 
Betsan Jones, getting up in the early morning and travelling 
to the Festival with the puppy, ‘Smotyn,’ hidden under John’s 
great-coat; the competition; the success; the emergence of 
the puppy; the return home with honours modestly borne and 
bigh ambitions to dream of,—all these things are admirably 
described in the first two chapters of the novel. But though 
John and his mother and the puppy keep our sympathies to 
the end—and one character, Mary Bevan, who comes in a 
little later, wins and keeps them also—the plot is strained, 
and we weary of its improbable intricacies rather before ‘the 
last page. 

The interests of the novel of passion and the historical tale 
unite in Robert Annys. Powerfully written throughout, it 
has some exceedingly fine scenes,—notably that of the “ poor 
priest’s” struggle of soul in Ely Cathedral. The time 
chosen is the end of the fourteenth century. Annys is a 
disciple of Wycliffe, and his imagination and sympathy have 
been fired by reading Piers Plowman. He meets William 
Langland in the flesh, and is disillusioned by finding hima 
hanger-on of great men’s houses. Annys himself is true to 
the cause of the peasant throughout every temptation to go 
over to the side of ecclesiastical state and authority. By love 
he is searched almost more terribly than by the lust of power. 
But after a disturbing episode of lawless passion and a period 
of penitence, he emerges strong and resolute in time to check 
some of the excesses of his party. The author recognises a 
debt to William Morris’s Dream of John Ball, and gives a 
goodly list of other writers in whom she has read up the story 
of the times. She has succeeded in making the material her 
own and fusing it thoroughly in the glow of her motive. 

In Fiander’s Widow Mrs. Blundell has achieved a small 
masterpiece of rustic fiction. Out of the most matter-of-fact 
material and a hackneyed situation she has contrived an idyll 
of exquisite daintiness, humour, and originality. It is difficult to 
say which of the three great courtships is the most entertaining : 
Elias Fiander’s sudden offer at first sight to the desolate 
orphan on the haystack; the very unconventional overture of 
the same lady when she is a desolate widow to Isaac 
Sharpe; or Richard Marshall's wooing—by the way of 
renunciation—of his uncle’s betrothed. But the crowning 
triumph of the book is certainly Isaac's simple manner of 
extricating himself from the embarrassing obligation to marry 
the widow, by making “ the young people take to one another.” 
The situation is ridiculous, but it is worked out with the most 
delicate humour and sympathy; and all the characters are 
excellent in themselves, and also excellently done. 

In The Charm of Life another nephew finds himself 
dangerously smitten with the betrothed of another uncle. 
But there is no charm of humour or sentiment in the telling 
of this story. All is conventional, sensational, “smart,” and 
tiresome. And the episode of Pia Freyne and her monstrous 
“past” would be objectionable were it possible to take it 
seriously. 

There 4s a gratuitous violence in the characters and inci- 
dents of Ever Mohun which reminds one of some of Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s novels. Two families, the Mohuns and the 
Lorams, inhabit the same Devonshire village. The Lorams 
are rich parvenus just arrived at a baronetcy. The Mohuns, 
great folk in the past, have come down to the level of homely 
farmers. But a son with talents revives the family name. A 
claim to a dormant earldom is discovered; strange things 
happen in the parish church where the old bad Mohuns are 
buried; there are indescribable love-passages between the two 
families, and the pride of the Lorams goes down before that 
of the Mohuns. The story is told by the village postmaster, 
who has a morality of his own on the subject of private in- 
quiries into other people’s affairs. If a man be “skilful at 
the steaming open of letters and closing them again, he can 
soon get a wonderful grip of all the business of the parish, 
and if he be religious and honest with it, it may be granted to 
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him to do much quiet good thereby. A bad man might, 
indeed, work evil; but I, thank God, have never been after 
that manner, doing always in the sincere and honest hope for 


good.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tux editors of the high-priced magazines will have to avoid 
more carefully the temptation of snippetiness. It is a great 
temptation, we acknowledge, for it secures variety, and 
therefore enlarges the apparent area of their attractive- 
ness, but the result is often disappointment to the reader 
who sought a meal and is put off with a taste, Lady 
Galloway, in the Nineteenth Century, for example, only 
tantalises him with her account of the antiquities of Crete 
—where a great civilisation, which is now yielding up 
its secrets, seems to have flourished four thousand years 
ago—and of the singular position of society in the island 
at the present moment. The Cretans are now the only people 
in Europe without a nationality. They have thrown off the 
Turk, they are not allowed to join Greece, and they are not 
numerous enough for an independent principality. They are 
not allowed to trade with any part of Turkey, and a sense 
that the future is uncertain prevents the repair of ruined 
buildings and the replanting of the olive groves. Lady 
Galloway suggests with much cleverness that the position 
of Bosnia would be the easiest solution, the island being 
handed over to Greece for administration only, the Sultan 
still remaining nominally Sovereign. We rather, dislike 
these half annexations, but still one of them has succeeded 
in Bosnia, and the Egyptians are very comfortable under an 
arrangement not very different. ‘We do not see, either, that 
Mr. Fyvie has thrown any fresh light on the story of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, or explained her motive for what we must regard 
as the blot on her conduct, her reunion with the Regent after 
his marriage with Caroline of Brunswick. Granted that she 
had an opinion from the Pope, and regarded herself as in 
morality the only lawful wife of the King, lawful wives do not 
often pardon an adultery so public. We do not gain from 
this fresh telling of the story any more vivid idea of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert’s real character. Did George IV. ever 
inspire love in any human being >We must pass nearly the 
same criticism on Mr. Herbert Paul's exceedingly lively 
and appreciative account of the late Bishop of London. 
That account is charming, but we close it without fully 
understanding Dr. Creighton. He was a most kindly as 
well as a most witty man, but did he or did he not rather 
despise the episcopal office? If he did, as many people 
fancy, he was not quite a sincere man; if he did not, Mr. 
Paul’s account of him, like most others, leaves somehow an 
inaccurate general impression.——Sir Robert Giffen's state- 
ment of the efforts now making to obtain “a business War 
Office” is not quite so lucid as his recent description of the 
business conditions essential to a reorganised Army. We do 
not see so clearly exactly what he wants. Is the Secretary for 
War to be responsible or not? If he is, why is the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to have a place in the Cabinet? To support 
the Secretary ?—in that case he would not be wanted—or to 
oppose him with his weight of expert knowledge, and so to 
make him nearly useless? One point comes out in Sir 
Robert's essay very clearly, and that is the immense power 
which will hereafter belong to the Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary of War. “The ‘Durham’ Road to Peace” in South 
Africa, by Mr. T. Shaw, M.P., is practically a statement that 
it would be wise to grant a full amnesty without excepting 
the Boer leaders, and to restore Boer prosperity by a pecuniary 
grant. Weare inclined to agree to the first proposition on 
two conditions,—that the Boers submit, and that there shall 
be an interregnum during which society may be reorganised 
and become composed. Mr. Shaw objects to the interregnum, 
we think without adequate reason. In Canada the British 
were in a majority, there was no black population to compli- 
cate the labour question, and there was a mighty neighbour 
whom the dissatisfied section of the whites dreaded even more 
than they dreaded us. Mr. J. P. Mahaffy expresses with 
much force a fear that under existing conditions Ireland will 
become * Romanised.” The squirearchy, who were the great 
Protestant force, are being ruined; the professionals, who were 
a source of intellectual strength to Protestantism, are slipping 














Catholic hands. Even the shops, he says, are passing to that 
creed. Ireland will, therefore, in time become Romanised, 
and as the Celtic people “are wholly unfit for self-govern- 
ment,” the future has for prospect “a boastful and self- 
contented mediocrity,” which will be hostile to Great Britain. 
Mr. Mahaffy suggests no remedy, and we confess we attach 
little value to predictions of this kind. It is hard to foretell 
the working of any great Act, much harder to predict 
accurately the result of a revolution. Who would have said 
in 1789 that the French would become of all mankind 
the most strict defenders of the rights of property ? 
We can conceive intellectual changes in Ireland which 
would make of convinced Catholics the ardent upholders 
of the Union with Great Britain. Lord Nelson pronounces 
for small holdings as the attraction which will draw the 
people “back to the land.” He would have such holdings 
rented with a secure tenure and not freehold, and records the 
result of an experiment which recalls Mr. Jesse Collings. He 
grants to good labourers three acres of “cow-land,” and 
for twenty years has had the rents regularly paid :— 





“In addition to the cow-lands I have other small holdings in 
the same parish: 
48 acres with homestead and turn-out in common at 701. 


60 acres Pm e oe at 501. 

44 acres a on Fe at 701. 
varying according to the quality of the land; 

87 acres, with homestead, of rough land at 751.” 


In all probability the solution of the agricultural question 
does lie there, as we perceive Mr. Rider Haggard also believes, 
but facts are wanted over a much more extensive area. 


The leading paper in the Contemporary Review on “The 
Foreign Policy of Lord Rosebery” is the first of a series of 
articles intended to exalt the services of Lord Rosebery as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. It is temperately written, and 
as Englishmen forget foreign affairs with strange readiness, 
will be found interesting reading. We reserve comment till 
the second paper appears, but may just remark that the inter- 
ference of Lord Rosebery to protect Batoum, which so im- 
presses the Reviewer, strikes us as a barren but most irritating 
protest against an act which we had decided not to resist. 
What is the political use of telling an adversary that he is 
breaking treaties, and then letting him do it? Asa matter 
of fact, the Treaty of Berlin was with Europe, and not 
Britain alone, and Europe acquiesced in the breach. 
Captain Elliott Cairnes has hit on a bright idea, but does 
not quite carry it out. He doubts the wastefulness of our 
military system, and certainly shows that much of our ex- 
penditure, as compared with Russia and France, is due to the 
larger pay we are obliged to offer, and to the higher standard 
of comfort we allow our men. To make his defence of our 
system perfect he should, however, examine the whole of our 
expenditure, including especially the “dead weight,” the 
most unscientific system of pensions. Incidentally Captain 
Cairnes tells us a fact which will to most of our readers 
be new. Prussian soldiers have no ration of meat allowed 
by the State, but are compelled to buy their own. 
Captain Cairnes, we notice, is in favour of two armies, 
one, for permanent foreign service, to be raised on the 
present principle, and the other a conscript army of 
one hundred and fifty thousand men almost unpaid, yet 
“available to serve in any part of the world if required.” The 
question is one for experts, but we do not doubt that such an 
arrangement would be found to unite a maximum of irritation 
with a minimum saving of expense. General service for home 
defence on the Swiss system is, we think, possible, but foreign 
service must be paid for in all cases——Mr. R. E. Hughes, 
after a minute examination, doubts whether the German 
school is so much better than the English one as is commonly 
supposed, especially, strange to say, in the teaching of 
elementary science. Their masters are, however, the better 
trained, and the discipline maintained is more thorough. 
Upon this latter subject Mr. Hughes tells the following little 
story, which seems to us exquisitely humorous :—“ As discip- 
line pure and simple, that of the German school is excellent. 
The German child sucks in order and discipline with his 
mother’s milk. It has become a national habit. Even the 
geese have acquired it. I remember one day seeing about 406 
geese marching along the highway four or five abreast, with a 








away: and gradually all patronage will pass into Roman 





steadiness that would not have disgraced the King’s Guards ; 
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and the sheep in Germany follow, and are not driven by the 
shepherd. It is more difficult for a German child to be unruly 
than for an English one not to be.” After that it is easy 
to believe that on Mount Carmel the monks have trained 
their cats to retrieve game for them.—-Mr. Sidney Whit- 
man sends a most interesting account of Field-Marshal von 
Blumenthal, perhaps the most daring of the leaders of the 
Prussian Army. Oddly enough, a failure in the Danish War 
caused by the elements, which defeated his plan, procured 
him the fullest confidence of his superiors, General von 
Moltke especially, and thenceforward he was the adlatus of 
the Crown Prince. Mr. Whitman adds, in a note, this 
curiously interesting bit of military history :— 

“ According to Professor Hans Delbriick, at the commencement 
of hostilities in 1866, it was by no means irrevocably decided that 
General von Moltke should be entrusted with supreme strategic 
command. As a matter of fact, he may be said rather to have 
drifted naturally into that position, than to have been regularly 
appointed thereto. He it was who, in time of peace, had drawn 
up the plan of the campaign (according to German strategists, 
by far the most important function of a general in modern times), 
and at the last moment it was decided that the man who had 
done this important piece of work in the retirement of the study 
should superintend its execution in actual war on the field of 
battle. ‘I'his is how Moltke came to supreme command in 1866.” 
‘We have not space to notice other articles at length, but 
we would call attention to the powerful argument by the 
Rector of Johannesburg, the Rev. J. T. Darragh, in favour of 
the State control of liquor in the Transvaal, if not in all 
South Africa. He believes that this system, which it is pos- 
sible to introduce on the “war-swept board,” would give the 
State an important revenue, would prevent the illicit sale of 
spirits to natives, which now demoralises them, and would 
greatly diminish drunkenness among whites, the Government 
salesmen having no interest in forcing the sale of liquor. We 
cannot, with the Russian example before us, entirely endorse 
the third proposition, but we are entirely in favour of the 
monopoly, first, for the sake of the natives, to whom, as to all 
‘black and brown men, liquor is ruin; secondly, for the sake of 
raising a large revenue without taxation; and thirdly, for 
the sake of securing to Europeans wholesome liquor. 
‘Those three results the monopoly would certainly secure. 
But if anything is to be done, and it ought to be done, it 
must be done quickly. At present we have a clean slate. 
There are now practically no private liquor-sellers in the 
field, and therefore no claim for compensation will arise if 
the Government keeps the monopoly in its own hands. If 
it delays, compensation claims will arise. There is, in fact, an 
opportunity for keeping the liquor trade under decent con- 
trol, and also paying the interest on some £20,000,000 of Debt 
without imposing taxation. Surely Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
will interest himself in this side of the question. 

The Fortnightly for July opens with two letters addressed 
to the Powers by Kang Yu Wei, the Chinese reformer. They 
do not seem to us to be of any great importance, their chief 
point being that the Allies have been misled as to the relative 
trustworthiness of the leading Chinese statesmen. We 
should have thought that the balance of confidence in any 
Chinese Minister left over from recent events was too small 
to justify this warning. The writer thinks that the real 
author of the “ Boxer” rising was not Prince Tuan, but 
Yunglu, against [whom he brings a very elaborate indictment. 
As for the progressive Viceroy of the Central Province, 
Chang Chih-tung, he will have none of him, and considers 
that he is in league with the Empress-Dowager. His conclud- 
ing point is that the Powers should trust the Reformers, and 
not the Conservatives or official classes, a policy which seems 
difficult in view of the fact that no two men will agree upon 
who are the Reformers. The two most important papers in 
a somewhat heavy number are those on “ Commercial Rivalry 
with America,” by Mr. Benjamin Taylor and Mr. H. W. Wilson. 
Mr. Taylor deals with American maritime expansion during 
the century, and shows that the newest form of American 
enterprise will lie in the building of ships and competing with 
us for the sea-carrying trade of the world. The American 
Subsidy Bill now before Congress proposes to spend some nine 
millions of dollars yearly in gratuities to American vessels 
engaged in foreign trade. The Nicaragua Canal will, 
in the writer’s opinion, give to America several branches 
of the British sea-carrying trade, and in any case will 
consolidate trade relations between North and South 
America. The significance of the Morgan-Leyland deals, 














he says, is that it is an attempt of American capitalists 
to obtain privately a controlling share in Transatlantic tradg 
with the object of compelling Congress to pass the subsidy 
scheme. The article contains much common-sense, and we 
believe Mr. Taylor to be right in his diagnosis of the new 
development. “There is not much more railway booming to 
be done, and industrial enterprises have been developed to the 
point of repletion. A long period of prosperity has left the 
country with a large surplus of accumulated profits seeking 
new investments, and ready to accept less highly-paying 
investments than would aforetime attract American capitalists, 
For this capital a new outlet is required in ship-owning and 
ship-building.” Mr. Wilson, on the other hand, deals with 
the general economic and social problem raised by the 
Trusts. He shows the disastrous effects of American rivalry 
on our own trade, and he analyses the conditions which, 
supposing the desire present, would prevent Britain from 
competing successfully on the same ground. We would not 
be allowed to use labour-saving appliances, we cannot get the 
necessary backing from the State, we shrink from Protection, 
and we dislike extreme consolidation. Mr. Wilson is of 
opinion that there are only two ways out of our difficulty,— 
“our high standard of living orour Free-trade system must go.” 
We think that he paints the situation in darker colours than 
are justified, and his alternative is ridiculous. If we 
give up Free-trade our high standard of living will 
go of itself. We do not believe that a wall of tariffs 
would work the required change; our only hope lies 
in a more scientific and intelligent spirit in our com- 
mercial life, and a clear recognition of the facts. After 
all, in the struggle of competition we have certain advan- 
tages on our side as well as America. Mr. Geoffrey 
Langtoft contributes an article on the Irish situation 
extremely pessimistic in tone, and, to our mind, injudicious 
and inaccurate. He attacks the Government on behalf of the 
Irish landlords, because by their artificial legislation they 
have forgotten economic law for the sake of political 
expediency. It is false policy, he says, for the State to coddle 
industries ; let economic law be allowed to work in peace, and 
the best men will survive and the best methods. This is an 
interesting enough speculation, but to practise it would mean 
the negation of all statesmanship, which, as we understand 
it, is the artificial correction of natural defects. Mr. 
Langtoft thinks that the landlords would have been better 
treated had they joined the Nationalists; we wonder how 
much sympathy they would have found there. The reitera- 
tion of the old charges against Mr. Horace Plunkett shows 
how little the writer is free from ordinary political bias. We 
agree with many of Mr. Langtoft’s detailed criticisms, but his 
principles seem to us indefensible. Of the other papers, the 
most noteworthy are an interesting account of the various 
schemes for naval volunteers by Mr. Rollo Appleyard; an 
able and statesmanlike discussion of Russian problems by 
“Calchas”; and an ingenious defence of sport against the 
charge of cruelty by Mr. F. G. Aflalo. 

The most important article in the National Review is Mr. 
Arnold White’s plea for reform in certain naval matters. We 
have sometimes found Mr. White’s philippics a little uncon- 
vincing, but we have no such complaint to make against his 
temperate and admirably written “ Message from the 
Mediterranean.” The Navy, he says, never complains; 
therefore it is right that some one should complain for 
it. There is no division of opinion, we are told, among 
the officers on the subjects of which he complains; but 
etiquetté and tradition keep them from speaking out. He 
points out that there is no breakwater at Malta, although 
within two hundred and ten miles of a foreign torpedo 
station; that Egypt is undefended; that there is a deficiency 
in all classes of vessels, complete absence of fleet auxiliaries, 
and no adequate supply of fighting material. Black powder 
and blunt-nosed shell are still in use on several battleships of 
the Mediterranean Squadron. To make an Englishman fight 
well he must be fed well, but the ordinary food of the blue- 
jacket consists of a dish of greasy cocoa and a hunk of sour 
bread for breakfast, baked beef and beans for dinner, and 
stewed tea and the same sour bread in the afternoon, there 
being no meal between 4.30 p.m. and 6 a.m. next day. Mr, 
Arnold White devotes several pages to an exposition of the 
enormous importance of the Mediterranean Fleet, a view 
from which no one will differ. We trust that these most serious 
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criticisms will be either answered or made the ground of reform, 
and meantime we are grateful to Mr. White for his public 
spirit——Sir Rowland Blennerhassett has an account of the 
execution of Marshal Ney, in which he traces the history of 
the outrage story which has been a subject of correspond- 
ence in our columns. It owed its origin to a book by 
Welschinger, published in 1893, who in turn got it from the 
Memoirs of Comte de Rochechouart. Sir Rowland believes it 
to have no foundation, and he makes an interesting study of 
the attitude towards the Marshal before his death which the 
different parties in France adopted. A large body of French 
opinion, supported by such names as Guizot, Chateaubriand, 
and the Due de Richelieu, was in favour of his execution. 
We may notice finally a delightful essay on the lyrical poems of 
Andrew Marvell by Professor Beeching. Lamb’s phrase, a 
“witty delicacy,” he considers to be the final criticism upon 
his work. He shows, too, how broad and human were 
Marvell’s sympathies, which made him include his beautiful 
stanzas on Charles’s death in an ode in honour of Cromwell. 





Blackwood for this month is perhaps the best of all the 
monthlies. Mr. Ambrose Pratt contributes a curious article 
—‘‘Push’ Larrikinism in Australia”—and as one who has 
seen the inner working of such “ pushes” as their solicitor, he 
is able to cast much light upon their methods of working. 
The majority of the lads who belong are not professional 
criminals, but earn an honest enough livelihood in various 
trades. They band together for amusement and protection, 
elect a king, and adopt a code of laws which is Draconian in 
its severity. Drunkenness and unchastity are sternly for- 
bidden, but the final crime is treachery to the brotherhood, 
which is punished by flogging with the “sock,” and, if neces- 
sary, by death. The long war of the police authorities with 
such bands makes up one of the most sensational chapters 
in the annals of crime. The weak point of a “push” is its 
Book, in which all the misdeeds of the members are chronicled 
and attested. This they regard as their great protection 
against treachery, as it incriminates every one; but Mr, Pratt 
is of opinion that it is the only weapon which could be used 
effectively against them. Mr. Andrew Lang has a delightful 
paper on Archibald Douglas, a minister of the Kirk, a Lord 
of Session, and an Ambassador from James VI. to the Court 
of Elizabeth. This accomplished gentleman was a sort of 
Lowland Pickle, but Mr. Lang thinks that he excels even that 
celebrated person in the qualities of infamy. ‘ He worked on 
a wider stage, among people more tragically celebrated; he 
betrayed, forged, stole, spied, and murdered on a scale of 
almost epic grandeur.” He very nearly became Archbishop 
of St. Andrews; he probably had a hand in the Casket 
letters; then he fell into disgrace, was all but outlawed, and 
died obscurely. ——The writer of “ Musings without Method” 
has this month an eloquent defence of Lord Milner, and inci- 
dentally of Sir Bartle Frere, and he speaks much good sense 
about the modern worship of millionaires. He finds little to 
envy in their lot, and he considers a “millionaire with a 
mission” a danger to the State, but we are glad to see that he 
writes appreciatively of Mr. Carnegie’s gift in its revised form. 
—Of the other papers, we would mention a brilliant account 
by Mr. Hugh Clifford of the visit of the Duke and Duchess 
of York to Singapore, and an admirable paper on “ The 
London Irish.” We would notice, too, the beginning of a new 
serial, “The Conquest of Charlotte,” by a hand which we 
think we recognise, which promises to be of extraordinary 
interest. 





The chief editorial in the Monthly Review for June is a 
reprint of an interesting letter from an Englishman in Cape 
Colony on the future of South Africa. He has many 
sensible things to say on the true attitude of friendliness 
and forbearance which the Englishman should assume 
towards the Dutchman before old strifes can be forgotten. 
He is entirely in favour of complete annexation. 


they were the only State which had not rebelled, as a whole, 
against Britain, and were now the only Dutch in South Africa 
without some form of nationality. How rash wolld it be to 
allow anywhere in South Africa any independence to keep in 
mind the dream of the Dutch, and enable them to tantalise 
faithful subjects in Cape Colony with ‘what might have 
been.’ "——Much the most interesting paper, to our mind, is 


_ 





“Had any | 
degree of independence been allowed to remain to tbe late | 
Republics, the Dutch in the Colony would have realised that | 





the “Instructions to my Son on his Visiting England” by the 
Ameer Abdur Rahman, whose autobiography was lately pub- 
lished. It is a curious document, full of good breeding, good 
sense, and diplomacy. Among other things, we, of course, learn 
that one of the Ameer’s chief hopes is to see an Afghan Minister 
at the English Court. Mr. John B.C. Kershaw contributesan 
article criticising our present system of technical education. 
He wishes to see our technical institutes reduced in number 
und increased in efficiency, and our manufacturers convinced 
of the valuable aid science can give them. He is warmly in 
favour of the Government Bill, now unfortunately postponed, 
which he considers to be a “ wise step towards centralisation” 
and a “lessening of that diffusion of effort and grant which 
is the bane of our existing system.” Of the other papers, 
there is an interesting essay by Mrs. Hugh Bell on the eternal 
subject of “Mothers and Daughters,” and a very able and 
subtle criticism of Mr. Robert Bridges by Mr.. Arthur 
Symons. On the whole, it is a number full of varied and 
attractive matter. 











[*,* Erratum.—We regret in our notice of Cowper and Mury 
Unwin in our last issue to have printed the publisher’s name as 
Dean and Co., instead of H. J. Drane, as it should have been. } 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE ART OF MARCHING. 


The Art of Marching. By Colonel George Armand Furse, C.B. 
(William Clowes and Sons.)—The title of this work suggests 





| a concise scientific treatise, in which the factors which contribute 


generally to good marching are set down in a clear and exact 
form, together with a comparative analysis of the best marches 
on record, the conditions which tend to produce extraordinary 
marching power being carefully pointed out and explained. A 
book with such a subject ought not to be a big one; most soldiers, 
indeed, would sum up the whole art of marching in some such 
formula as “ Soap your socks, and go till youdrop ”; and probably 
they would not be far wrong. Instead, we have here a volume of 
nearly six hundred pages quarto, of which the greater, and the 
more interesting, part consists of long extracts from the military 
historians of Marlborough, Wellington, Stonewall Jackson, the 
German War of 1866, and the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. 
These extracts, of varying intrinsic interest, throw, however, 
little light on the art of marching. They are frequently 
graphic records of marches, but that is a different matter. 
The author passes by unnoticed some of the most vital 
questions that affect marching. Chief among these is that 
of the proper sort of boot for soldiers. The ammunition-boot 
possesses, in our opinion, most of the defects which any boot 
can have; it is heavy, thick, and unyielding. A man’s leg is 
a pendulum, and the heavier the weight attached to the pen- 
dulum the greater the motive power required. Why waste 
energy in moving boots? But it is urged against light boots 
that they wear out easily, and are thus very costly. Both of 
these charges are to some extent true, but they apply in an 
enhanced degree to heavy boots. The thinnest upper leathers, 
if well sewn, will last indefinitely. A thin sole can be sewn 
more strongly than a thick one; it cannot take heavy nails, but 
heavy nails are worse than useless. They are not wanted over 
any sort of ground, and they destroy the boot. The nails 
gradually work out; the leverage required to eject them loosens 
the layers of the sole, and they flake off wholesale. No hillmen 
dream of wearing heavy nailed boots, and on flat soft ground 
they are a fortiori unnecessary. Thin boots require their wearer 
to accustom himself to them, but in a very short time the sole of 
the foot becomes as hard as the boot, and the sharpest rocks 
lose their power to terrify. Heavy boots, hard as iron after # 
wetting, are the most prolific cause of blisters and sore feet 
Thin boots, be they never so soaked, never lose their pliancy ir 
the drying. 








BOOKS ON GARDENING. 


The Art and Craft of Garden-Making. By Thomas H. Mawson. 
(RB. T. Batsford. 25s. net.)—We keartily congratulate Mr. 
Mawson on the success of his book. That a second edition should 
have been called for within six months of publication is indeed a 
cause of legitimate satisfaction, for the volume, though not costly 
if cost be measured by value, is priced at a sum which is consider- 
able, in view of the too common shallowness of the human purse. 
Our author makes some good-humoured fun of the various tastes 
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and consequent suggestions of reviewers. In literary matters 
there are canons more or less definite, but in gardening there is 
no limit to opinion. One gentleman suggested an avenue of 
monkey-puzzles. The writer of this notice, on the other hand, 
would say,—satis una superque. Acclimatise the monkey, and we 
will find the puzzles forhim. This second edition is revised and en- 
larged; new illustrations have been added, and various changes 
and improvements have been made, but the author sticks firmly 
to his principles. In chap. 13, for instance, where he deals with 
trees he seems to us thoroughly in the right. There is a 
fashion in this matter as in all others. Some new tree is 
imported and advertised by an enterprising nurseryman, and so 
becomes the rage. But little regard is had of its relation to the 
landscape in general and its probable companions. The future, 
too, is forgotten. What is the good of planting on your lawn a 
tree which, if it prospers, will grow to two hundred feet? 
— With this may be mentioned The Suburban Garden, by F. 
M. Welis (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., 8s. 6d. net). A 
world of pains is spent on suburban gardens, and there is no 
limit to the pleasure that is gained from them. Most of them 
are largely cared for by the eye and hand of the master or 
mistress. It is much too,in this vast subject of gardening, to 
single out some region for special treatment. Those of the 
readers of the Spectator who have not bad their full deserts, and 
so are uot Princes, Dukes, or Bishops, will be glad of a guide 
to help them in the ordering of their small domains. 

Poisonous Plants in Field and Garden. By the Rev. Professor 
G. Henslow. (S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d.)}—This book is full, as may be 
supposed, of curious and useful information. The practical 
upshot is, “ Don’t put anything into your mouth unless you 
know exactly what it is,”’and, as Professor Henslow tells us, this is 
@ maxim which has to be impressed on adults as well as children. 
Water-hemlock, fool’s parsley, aconite (for horse-radish), the 
poppy family, corn-cockle (which sometimes finds its way into 
bread), wood-sorrel (when the juice is sold as “ essential salt of 
lemons”), laburnum (both flowers and seeds), the bitter almond 
(‘an ounce of almond flavour is equal to 250 gr. of prussic 
acid’), and deadly nightshade are among the commoner 
“poisonous plants.” And, of course, there is tobacco. But 
then, to quote the historic saying of the St. Albans elector 
when he was told that a candidate’s gold was poison, “ we likes 
poison.” 

A Garden in the Suburbs. By Mrs. Leslie Williams. (J. Lane. 
5s. net.)—Mrs. Williams gives a chapter to each of the months, 
two to the greenhouse and its plants, one to lilies and one to 
roses, and adds some general counsel. One much-needed maxim 
is—don’t crowd. The book is meant for small gardens, and it is 
in these that the temptation to put too much into a narrow space 
is strongest. The longest chapter is “ About Buying Plants”; 
it gives the names of ninety species with which the suburban 
gardener may experiment. One great principle, we are sure, in 
buying is to go to a nursery where the soil is not very different 
from that of the garden to which the plants or trees are to be 
transplanted. 








The Review of Reviews for Australia. (Melbourne. 9d.)—We 
congratulate Mr. Fitchett, the able editor of the Australian 
Review of Reviews, on the admirable Commonwealth number of 
his magazine. It is of special interest because it contains a 
number of messages to the people of Australia written by 
eminent men of all parties and addressed to the editor. 
In the case of most of these, the handwriting of the sender 
of the message is produced in facsimile, and a portrait of 
the writer is also given. This will render the Commonwealth 
number—which, we should add, is extremely well printed 
and got up—a most interesting record of a greatevent. How 
momentous and how full of good augury is the founding of 
the great Anglo-Saxon Commonwealth in the Southern Sea few 
of us yet fully realise. Esto perpetua is our prayer. And if 
that is too audacious a wish in regard to what is human, then 
may she last as long as her people are true tothemselves and to 
the best traditions of their race. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review im other forms. ] 





Church Work and Church Reform. By Jobn Percival, D.D., 
Bishop of Hereford. (Rivingtons. 1s.)—Bishop Percival takes 
the occasion of his second visitation to give some good advice to 
his clergy. He finds that little more than half of them give 
religious instruction regularly in the schools of which they are 








managers, (There are 296 Church schools in the diocese, and 
such instruction is given in 155.) It is not always practicable 
for the incumbent to teach—some have not the gift—but his 
regular presence is an unquestionable duty. The Bishop laments 
that there are so few guilds or associations. On the subject of 
morals he is moderately hopeful. In no Union has the ratio of 
illegitimate births increased; in two it has diminished by 
nearly a half; in the diocese generally it has fallen from 
11 to 7:6. (The periods compared are 1853-58 and 1893-93.) 
Church Councils and Biblical criticism are among the other 
subjects of which the Bishop treats. 


The Gospel of St. John. Edited by the Rev. S. A. McClymont. 
“The Century Bible.” General editor, Professor W. F. Adeney. 
(T. C. and E, C. Jack.)—Dr. McClymont gives us in his 
introduction an excellent summary of the arguments, pro and 
con., which have been urged as to the authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel. The balance of critical opinion has been somewhat 
changed during the last two decades. The affirmative is now 
supported by writers who have no theological or ecclesiastical 
constraint. The real difficulty lies in the question,—Did the 
Master speak as the Synoptists report Him, or as He is reported 
by St. John? Dr, McClymont adopts here the view of a pre- 
decessor that the Gospel is “a distillation of the life and teach- 
ing of Jesus from the alembic of the Apostle’s own mind.” There 
is much to be said for Matthew Arnold’s view that the book was 
redacted by the elders of the church in which St. John laboured. 


The Prayer-Book Explained, By the Rev. Percival Jackson. 
Part I. (Cambridge \'niversity Press. 2s. 6d.)—Mr. Jackson is 
successful in showing the harmonious construction of the ser- 
vices (his subject in this first part is the Daily Offices and the 
Litany). No one can read his little volume without acquiring an 
increased sense of the beauty, order, and fulness of meaning that 
the Anglican forms of worship possess. He has a thoughtful 
chapter on the Athanasian Creed, which he believes to be prior 
to 451 (when Eutyches was condemned). This kind of argument, 
however, may easily be pushed too far. “1t could not be earlier 
than 416 because it plainly condemns Apollinarians, who denied 
a human soul to Christ, and said that the Godhead was in place 
of a human soul.” But surely the clause “As the reasonable 
soul,” &c., might be perverted to favour this heresy. The 
damnatory clauses are liyhtly passed over. “They say nothing 
of what allowance God makes for involuntary ignorance, diffi- 
cult perplexities, and other infirmities.” And, indeed, this is the 
only thing that can be said. 


A Practical Discourse on Some Principles of Hymn-Singing. By 
Robert Bridges. (Blackwell, Oxford. 1s, net.)—We cannot 
follow Mr. Bridges into his criticism on the words and music 
of modern hymnals. He holds—to put the matter briefly—that 
for the most part the words are bad, and the music worse 
He has a right to give an opinion; that he is a poet we all 
know, and he is a musician, though of what rank the writer 
of this notice does not pretend to say. No one would deny 
that a very large proportion of the “Hymns Ancient and 
Modern” are of no literary value, A hundred best hymns— 
if some competent tribunal could be found to make the choice — 
would be a boon. Unfortunately, the whole matter is perplexed 
by considerations of property. A new hymn, however admirable, 
has, we may almost say, no chance of acceptance, The strange 
thing is that this consideration is far more stringent for the 
religious than for the secular composition. What should we 
think if the publisher of some successful volume of poems were 
bound by the stipulation that he must not print any other verse, 
jest it should 4nterfere with the sale of the first? But these are 
difficult things to deal with. One recommendation we may give 
without reserve,—read what Mr. Bridges has to say. 


Britain’s Austral Empire. By Percy F. S. Spence and C. Firth 
Scott. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. £4 4s. net.)—The idea of 
federation in Australia is now about fifteen years old (though, 
of course, it was entertained as a secret hope in many hearts). 
The first really important step towards it was taken in 1891, 
when a Convention for the purpose of discussing the plan 
assembled at Victoria. ‘'here were various obstacles in the way. 
In 1895 the scheme took definite shape, and the popular vote 
was invoked. The results of the referendum, however, were not 
satisfactory. The majority in favour of confederation was large, 
213,730 against 106,398, but New South Wales stopped the way. 
Here there was little more than a bare majority, and the “ Ayes” 
feil considerably short of the statutory minimum of 80,000, 
Some modifications were then made so as to appease New 
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South Wales’s susceptibilities. At the second referendum the 
numbers were 376,035 against 131,185. Queensland had 
by this time come in. Western Australia still held out, but 
came in while the enabling Bill was before the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. New Zealand still remains outside. There was some 
difficulty about the Final Court of Appeal, but this was smoothad 
away by tact and mutual concession. (It is a discreditable proof 
of the way in which hatred of Mr. Chamberlain has perverted 
politics that when the Court of Appeal matter was under dis- 
cussion leading members of the Radical party, both in Parlia- 
ment and in the Press, accused this statesman of “ patting a 
deliberate slight upon the Colonies.”) Mr. Scott tells the story 
of these events in the volume of letterpress, while the illustrative 
portraits, including the Duke of York, Lord Salisbury, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Lord Hopetoun, and the chief Colonial statesmen, 
occupy the second. Some other pictures, pointing the contrast 
between the new and the old, as a liner of to-day and Captain 
Cook’s ship ‘The Endeavour,’ have been added. It is a work 
worthy of the great occasion which it commemorates. 


The English Country Labourer and the Poor Law. By Jobn 
Martineau. (Skeffington and Sun. 6Gd.)—Mr. Martineau recalls 
some of the abuses which existed under the old Poor-law. 
Perhaps the most egregious instance is the device to which 





| consic 
| Gaskell. 
| Messrs. Temple Scott and B. W. Willett, have wisely reprinted 


some places had recourse, compelled, as they were, on the one | 


hand, to support the labourer, and anxious, on the other, to “ take | 


it out” of him in some way. The man was put in the pound and 
paid so many sbillings for standing so many hours. At 
Faringdon (presumably the hundred is 


| 
| material disc 


meant) there were | 


eighty-five labourers with families dependent on outdoor relief. | 


The new law was enacted; outdoor relief was refused; and in 
the course of a few weeks seventy-eight were at work. Mr. 
Martineau thinks that there is a tendency to fall away from 
sound principles in this matter. The Bradfield Union, in which 
he is interested, has shown what could be done by a steady 
application of these principles. In twenty-five years (1871-96) 
the outdoor paupers fell from nine hundred and ninety-nine to 
thirty-five, the indoor from two hundred and fifty-nine to one 
hundred and five, while the Union had savei an average annual 
sum of £6,000 We are in sympathy with Mr. Martineau; but 
there is one thing which we must never lose, the freedom from 
class hatred which follows the general conviction in the worker 
that he is safeguarded against hunger. 

Robert Buchanan, and other 


Essays. By Henry Murray. 


‘and, where needed, 


at his best. He cannot help being funny, but then he repeats 
himself. “A Little Ray of Sunshine” is a good travesty of the 
patent-medicine udvertisements, which must be making the 
fortune of the evening papers. Another craze is happily hit off 
in “ Ask Me No More,” beginning with :— 


“Pray do not ask me why is Charing Cross, 
And who ts mags Putney Bridge, and Waterloo; 
Such painful riditles only mean a loss 
Of hair’ twixt me and you.’ 


New Enprrions.—The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D. 
Edited by Temple Scott. Vol. V. (George Bell and Sons. 33. 6d.) 
—This tifth volume contains “ Historical and Political Tracts,” 
generally speaking, the tracts and pamphlets which he wrote for 
the Harley Administration. The editor prefizes an appreciation of 
Swift’s powers as a political writer—and it may be safely said 
that no man possessed such powers in greater plenitude —aad he 
supplies the text with footnotes that manifestly represent very 
‘e of Cnurlotte Bronté. By E. C. 
53.)—The editors of this volume, 





(Downey and Co. 


Mrs. Gaskell’s volume as it first appeared. It will be remem- 
bered that some omissions were made in subsequent editions, not 
because the statements were false, but because the susceptibilities 
of living persons had not been sufficientiy regarded. This reason 
has ceased to operate, and the text very properly has been 
restored. But there has been a considerable amount of fresh 
rvered. Sir T. W. Reid, Mr. F. A. Leyland, and 
Mr. Clement K. Shorter have made contributions to the history 
of the Bronté family and their literary work. The editors have 
taken due account of these, supplying the necessary additions, 
corrections in the shape of footnotes, 


| Charlotte Bronté’s personality is now as well known to her 


| readers as that of any writer, ancient or modern. 


| 


| 
| 





(Philip Wellby. 6s.)—There is much that we wholly disapprove 


in this “ appreciation ” of Robert Buchanan; but on the whole it 
seems to us the best thing that we have seen up to this time on the 
subject. Mr. Murray did not see Buchanan at his best, his acquaint- 
ance having begun in 1885; but he saw the best side of him. 
There had been a crossing of literary swords between the two, 
and Buchanan behaved with a magnaniwity which, savage and 


Selections 
Introduction by Howard Hodgkin. 
(G. Routledge and Sons. 1s.) ——Art and its Producers, and The 
Arts and Crafts of To-Day. Two Addresses by William Morris. 
(Longmans and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 





from Whittier. With 
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Anglo-Saxon Review (The), Vol. [X., folio .. (Macqueen) 21 
Bartram (Geo orge), The Thirteen Evenings, cr {.°* sepa (Methuen) 6/0 
Clitford (Hugh), Bush Wh acking, and othe 2 Sketches, r8vo .Blackwood) 6/0 
; Cobb (Thomas), Severance : a ONG E C8 B80 sa ccccescacsas essence ....(Lane) 60 
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| Moore (George), Sister Teresa, Cr 8VO0 ..........ccccccecsesscessecceceececserees (Unwin) 6/0 
Oppenheim (EK. P.), The Mystery of Mr. Bernard Brown ...(Ward & Lock) 3/6 


even brutal as he could sometimes be, was characteristic of him. | 


But Mr. Murray wanders off to other themes. There are several 
pages, for instance, about the Christianity or non-Christianity of 
Robert Browning which are scarcely relevant. It is but an 


| Prestwich (Lady Grace), 


| Russell (Fox), A Judas of To- any cr 8vo... 


indifferent connection that Br wning was a poet and Buchanan | 


was a poet, and both, thinks Mr. Murray, likely to live. The 
real reason is that Mr. Murray wants to parade his own dis- 
belief We say “parade” of set purpose, for his language on 
p. 109, ¢.g., is distinctly arrogant and offensive. But he is a hot- 
headed person, who can hardly mean all that he says. His last 
essay he calls “ De Profundis,” and in this he runs amok at tbe 
world. “The mob...... 97 orso per cent. of English men 


| Warren (H.), Your Banker’s Position at 


“LIBERTY ” 


and women ...... has noconception of what English litera- | 


ture is.” Whois this very superior person? Is he the avatar 
of all the genius of the ages? Even then, such an utterance 
would be a little startling. 


Commercial Education in Theory and Practics. By E. H, 
Whitfield, M.A. (Methuen and Co. 
to be both sound and practical. He is all for a liberai educarion, 
holding by Latin, for instance, as both an excellent instrument 
and likely to be practically useful. He illustrates the principle 
which he lays down by some concrete examples, the conspectus 


5s.)—Mr. Whitfield seems | 


of a beginner's duties in a manufacturer's establishment, in a | 


railway station, &c. The volume is bound to profit 


readers. 


many 


Edited by E. T. Reed. (Punch Office. 
We do 


Punch’s Holiday Book. 
Is. net.) - This is somewhat disappointing on the whole. 
not look for a sentimental aovelette in Punch. 
Schoolmaster and Felicia” is out of place. We are not always 
better off when we come to the humour. Even Mr. Reed is not 


Hence “ The | 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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SUMMER SALE 


SURPLUS STOCKS, 
THIS DAY 
AND chats hata DAYS, 





ARTISTIC 
FABRICS 


| 
| 
| 
FOR | 
| 


DRESSES AND CREA ATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


FURNISHING. 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Reg gent St., London, W 


O S LE R. 
(STAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


& Geo. LAW. 





FITTINGS 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 
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A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 


An Income of £35 a year for Life; Payment at Death of £1,000, or 
£1,305 in 20 Annual! Instalments of £65 5s. each, and a Loan up to £950 
during Life for each £1,052 12s, deposited with 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Estab. 1843. President : RICHARD A. McCURDY. Estab. 1843. 


FUNDS EXCEED (£66,500, ooo. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 





By Appointment to her late Majesty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 
Electrie Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 
Oil Lamps, Brackets, ‘Chandelie: s, &e. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as L imps—a Speciality. 
The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MIL L EK and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended fe yr those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 


Mliustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application, Estimates free. 


178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. ” Manufactory -BOYLE ST., W. 


SCHWEITZER'S 
COCOATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 








The Lancet says :—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 
article.” 

ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, ‘Ltd., BELFAST, 


Manufacturers to the late Queen Victoria, 
CAM B FR 1 Cc Children’s avai 1 3 per doz. Heu- -STITCHED. 
Ladies’ ........ 2) *” Ladies’......... 2/9 per doz. 
Gentlemen’s...3/3 os | Gentlemen’s. 3) ie 
Direct from the **The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
Manufacturers. POCKET RoBpinsON AND CLEAVER have a 
world-wide fame.”’—The Queen. 


Samples and Price Lists PJ ANIDKERCHIEFS. 


post-free. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


insured against. 


THEFT INSURANCE and FIDELITY BONDS granted by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,300,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A, VIAN, ry 


BY SPEOIAL erie WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | ati Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 

Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTBATED CATALOGUE free on 
| application. 


| E. DENT -and CO:, “Ltd. 
| 


















Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
| 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, EC. 
| PAID IN CLAIMS Upwards of £11,000,000 
ACCUMULATED FUND . Nearly £5, 500,000 

N The Profits are Divided solely amongst the Assured, 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 


sioner Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age. The practical etfect of these 


olicies in the National Provident Institution is that 


| 
T TION | the Member’s life is Assured until he reaches the age 
| agreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 
| of the premiums paid are returned to him, and a 


TRADE-MARE. 








M L considerable sum in addition, representing a by no 


FOR MUTUA 
LIFE ASSURANCE. | means insigniticant rate of interest on his payments. 
.s No. 48 GRACECHURCH Street, Lonvon, K.C. 





THE CELLU LAR “OLOT HING CO.’S ORIGINAL 


AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached to each garment. 
Mustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children 
sent post-free on application. 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
417 OXFORD STREET, W. 





bh) 


ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
AND 600 OTHER DEPOTS IN LONDON AND PROVINCIAL TOWNS, 
SEE PRICE-LIST FOR NAMES, 





For the best valucs now obtainable in 
CARPETS 


ce HAMPTON’S 3 oarateeuear 
CARPETS 

Which is sent free, and should be seen 

by all before purchasing elsewhere, 


AXMINSTER CARPETS, English make, 3s. 11d. yd. Patterns free. 
WILTON CARPETS, finest quality made, Gs. 3d. yd. Patterns free. 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC, 
Esrany. ISHED 1 1824, 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0, 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, James Bleicher, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hou. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
John Cator, Esq. | Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. | Rig rht Hon. Lord Stalbrid; ge. 
Col. the Hon, Everard C, Digby. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.U.M.G., C. B. 


AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium aad 
Leasehold aud Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 








Liberal < u ssions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue- 


tion of busiuess 
Prospectuses, " Propos sal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. _ 


| STRAINED VISION 
dicated by Headaches, Neuralgic Pains, 


in ) 
HEADACHES! 0 and Nervous Depression, should receive im- 
mediateand skilful attention, otherwise great 
mischief may be caused to the eyes which 
cannot afterwards be remedied. For full par- 


Ni PERFECT ticulars as to the Care and Preservation of 
the Eyessce OUR EYES, 
VISION! 





by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A'S..F.R.M.LS 
70 Illustrations. Post-free, One Shilling, 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
Consultations free of charge. 


MNHE DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE, 
CAMBERWELL GROVE, S.E. 

In connection with the Datcbelor Collegiate School for Girls. 
Governing Body—THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF CLOTHWORKERS 
OF THE CITY OF LONDON. Principal—Miss RIGG, 
Mistress of Method and Lecturer—Miss CARPENTER ; 
assisted by other Teachers and Lecturers, 

This College provides a full Course of Professional Training for Women 
Teachers, together with abundant opportunity for regulur class teaching ina 











School of over 400 pupils. Special provision is made for instruction in’ 


Physiology and Hygiene, Elocution, Drawing, and Musical and Swedish Drill, 
Students are prepared for the Examination of the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Training Syndicate. A comfortable Hall of Residence is provided for Students, 
Terms moderate. 
A Free Studentship will be awarded in September to a University graduate. 
There is also a Junior Division in which Students are prepared for€ JYumbridge 
Hig ghe r Local or Inter. Arts) AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 10th, 





‘ITY OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY. 





EsTaBLISHED 1807, 


FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUCHOUT 
THE KINGDOM, 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, and 
are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however aggravated the case 
may be. 

Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing 
demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 


received at the Institution, by 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 
35 Finsbury Square, E, Cc. 


QHERBORNE S C H O O L.—The 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS is POSTPONED 
to JULY 9th.—Further particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborue, Dorset. 


KELLFIELD, RIPON.—WANTED in September, as 
RESIDENT MISTRESS, a Gentlewoman, experienced, good disciplin- 
arian, member of Church of England. Essential subjects: Statics and 
Elementary Latinand Botany. Time for private study.—Apply, Miss BOYCOTT 
and Miss TARVER, 
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Bates es" URBAN DISTRIOT. 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS: ‘PRINCIPAL WANTED. 





Notice is hereby given that the T ec shnical Instruction Committee of 
Rathmi nes are preptred to consider applications from Candidates for the 
ne tion of HEAD-MASTER or PRINCIPAL of the Technical Schools about 
to be established in the district. 
The Tee hnical Schools will be mainly of a high-class Commercial type. 
The salary will be £400 per annum. 
No vei:: 2 need apply who has not had some scientific or technical training, 
as weil a3 »xverience as teacher, in a Technical School. 
Particulars as to duties, terms of appointment, &c., may be had on applica- 
tion to me, 
Applications, accompanied by copies cf testimonials, stating age, qualifica- 
tions, and experience, should be se nt = — fore MONDAY, July 8th, 1901. 
by rder, 
F. P. FAWCETT, Secretary. 
Town Hall, Rathmines, June 21st, 1901. 


JIDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
ta S.E. 





VUDOR 
FOREST HILL, 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal—Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton Colle ge, Cambridge). 

The Teaching Staff includes :—Professors Seeley, F.R.S., H. E. Malden, M.A., 
H. F. Heath, Ph.D., G. Garcia, R.A.M. : W. Rippman, M. ie G. Pradeau (Paris 
Conservatoire), P. Stoeving (Leipsic), A. Larpent, B.-és- Lettres, &e., de. 

Resident Women Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, 
riding, swimming, bicycling. Large gymnasium and grounds of four acres.— 
Prospectus on application. 


4 tele HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
Mrs. HAMILTON begs to announce that she has TAKEN into PARTNER- 
SHIP her old pupils, Miss W. STEPHENS and Miss M. WORTERS, who 
have been with her for fifteen years. 


{ FRIDESWIDE’S SCHOOL, 
Ke SUSSEX.—Country house one hour from town. 
playing fields; 27 acres; gymnasium, riding, cycling, &c. Preparation for 
Ms Tniversities, &e., if desired. Fees from about £130 per annum. Principals: 

iss HOSKYNS-ABRAHALL, Hon. Nat. Se. Oxford, &e.; Miss HAYLLAR, 
Rocio Hon. Mods. Oxford, late Tutor Somerville College, Oxford. Entrance 
Scholarships (£60-£50) will be awarded in July and September, 1901.—For par- 
ticulars apply to Miss HAYLLAR, 





eT 





near CRAWLEY, 
Large gardens and 


tT UNSTANTON.—THE GLEBE HOUS 

PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS (Entrance & Scholz srahipe) 
and for the ROYAL NAVY. Strictly individual attenton, Premises specially 
built for school work. Senior and Junior Houses; private chapel ; detached sana- 
torium. Cricket field; fivescourts; gymnasium ; carpenter’sshop. High ground; 
dry and bracing climate; sea-bathing.— Prospectus, &c., on application to the 
He: ad- ‘Ms uster, H. C AMBRIDGE BARBE R, M.A. Oxon. 

T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS COMPANY 
Ss LIMITED, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 

Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 

QOUTH BELGRAVIA PREP: ARATOR YY SCHOOL for 
kK.) BOYS, 38 GLOUCE STER STREET, S.W. 
Thorough preparation for the Public Sch ools; Kindergarten and Transition 
Classes for children under 8, Cricket, drilling. Highest references from 
Pare nts and Head-Masters, 


| OURNEMCUTH.—E.WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
J M.A., F.G.S. (Honourman of Clare Coll., Cambridge), assisted by efficient 
Tutors, RECEIVES PUPILS (from the age of 14) preparing for University, 
Navy, and all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations.—For Successes, 
terins, &c., apply to WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 
| EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTE. AD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
aud work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &«.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M. A., Oxon. 
S ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PI K ARD (C las ss. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 
BA LIOL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SEDBERGH. — 
Principals: Miss SKEAT, Ph.D., and Miss AULD, M.Se. Sound educa- 
tion, physical and mental, in splendid climate. 


Training in social duties. 
N ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
_ High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey,&c. University Examination & Inspection. 


EIPZIG.—FRL. HECK RECEIVES a few 
14 DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to complete their Education, Pupils 
wishing to study Music can have the advantage of attending the celebrated 
Leipzig Conservatorium of Music. Arrang gements can be made for the j journey. 
Exce lle nt English references. —Elsterst rasse, 40. 


N the MASTER’S COURT, CHARTERHOUS 5B, ‘Ez. C., 
SATURDAY, July 13th, at 4.30 o'clock, Revival of an OLD ENGL ISH 
MORALITY PLAY written ‘in the Fifteenth Century, and called “Eve ryman.” 






































in aid of the QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL FUND. Prices ! 5s., 3s., 28. 
Address, WM. POEL, Elizabethan Stage Society, 90 College Street, 
Chelsea, S.V Ww 

MN\HE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


are about to APPOINT an ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
for the appointment should send in their applications | without del: uy to The 
GRE AT NORT HERN RAILWAY COMPANY, King’s Cross Station, N. 





Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS, 





PID iseckécccestscsveaseonee £10 10 0] Narrow-Column.......cccccee 310 0 
Half-Page .cccccccccccesccce SS Of ACO hc ckccescduccces 11s 0 
Quarter-Page.,...sseece veece “Sas QUarter-COlGUR vic ccccceccccce 017 6 
COMPANIES, 
COG PEGG sasiivsccutsccess £14 14 0| Inside Page 0 
Five lines (45 v I yand under in broad column (half-width), 





line for every aduitional line (containing on an average ticelu e words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Bread column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Tertas :; net. 





| studio. 
—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. | 








| Hindhead district cause it to be much recommende i by loctors. 


and Candidates | 





| position received. 


| Opened September, 1900, in buildings s 


SCHOLARSHIPS in 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS._TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 3rd to 5th, 

for CLASSICS, MATHS., and MODERN SUBJECTS. Special Classes for 

ARMY, NAVY, &e., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct at 

Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, kc. Large wing recently opened. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


N AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—SCHOOL for 
A GIRLS. Number limited to about 20. Resident foreign teachers ; 
visiting Professors. Large modern house on gravel soil; 15 acres of land ; pine 
and heather district. Riding, cycling, &c. School recommended by Miss 
a Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford.—Apply to Miss 5S. 
CARR. 
| OURNEMOUTH SCHOOL.—A First-class Modern 

Joarding and Day School for Boys, founded by the Bournemouth Town 
and Hants County Councils. Preparation given for Profe sssional, Scientific, or 


Commercial Life. Magnificent new ouildings, furnished with every modern 
appliance. Head- Master, E. FE NWI’ Ky, M.A., LL.D. -D. (C amb.), B.Se. (Lond. ). 
WN ALVERN COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 
J) NATION, JULY 16th, 17th, 18th. 


One of £87 (£99 for the first year), 
Four or Five of £50, Six or more of £30 per annum. 














Council Nominations of 
£12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a 
se holarship. —For partici ilars app rly to the HEAD- M AST ER or SECR ETA : 2 


M°: NMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. — An 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS will be 
HELD JULY 10th and llth. Candidates must be under 15. Splendid new 
buildings in healthy and beautiful situation. Strong resident staff. Success 
in higher University examinations, Playground; hockey field.—Apply, Head- 
Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 
MHRER VACANCIES in CATHEDRAL CHOIR, 
CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. The NEXT TRIAL of VOICES will 
be HELD on JULY 24th, at Christ Church.—Information may be obtained from 
Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head. Master. 





| OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 14, 
PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Masters; Governess. House 


stands high on Cliff overlooking Sea. Good playground and field for 


games. 


D Oo ¥ Es 
Prospectus on application to the Head-Master, 
Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 


Sometime House- Mi ster, ‘Upp iam, under Edward Thring. 














EXHIBITIONS for SONS of OFFICERS and CLERGY without examination, 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS for September. Conditions from Head-Master, 
Rev. w.C. COMPTON, M.A. 


‘DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 

PARK.— HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls. 
Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. Specially-built 
The Misses STRUGNELL, The Halsteads, East Sheen, s. Ww. 


Ace PHYSICAL TRAIN ING COLLEGE | for for 
‘ WOMEN TEACHERS, HALESOWEN, WORCESTERSHIRE.— 
Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Ling’s Swedish System. There are 
more posts open for teachers trained at this College than can be iilled, at good 


salaries. —Apply for Prospectus, 
BRUTON, SOMER 








ING’S SCHOOL, tSET.—First- 

grade School. Valuable Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions. Recent 

successes at Universities and in Army and Navy Examinations, — D. E, 
NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, 


tarian First-Grade Publie School. 





NANTWICH.— An Unsec- 
Head-Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
pecially designed. Foundation Scholar- 
ships. NEXT ENTRANCE E XAMIN ATION, JULY 9th and 10th. 
} HYL, N.W.—COLET HOUSE PREPARATOLY 
SCHOOL.—Several Entrance Scholarships recently gained at ate 
Schools, including one this year at Rugby. House close to sea, with large play- 
ground attached.—For prospectus, references to parents, &e. +» apply to the 
Head- Master, R. M. HUGH-JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


rADAME AUBERT introduces Daily 
=|) English and Foreign GOVE! 

Companions, Lady Housekeepers, 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, 
and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 


n \HE HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 
Principals: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
late Second Mistress, Dulwic h High Sx chool, G.P.D.S.Co., and Miss ALIC iby 
GRUNER, Student of Newnham Colle The teaching staff consists mainly 
of University women of profession “ 5 st tanding and experience. Education 
thoroughly modern ; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention 
is paid to healthful ¢ ‘ondi tions of life: the bracing air and gravel soil of the 
The boarding 
stands in an acre of heather and pine at an elevation of nearly 800 ft. 
Miss WELSH, of Girton Celleg Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of 
im College; Prof. Muirhead, Ritselngham Univ.; parents of former 
and others.—For prospectus address to MOORCROFT, HINDHEAD, 








and Resident 
2NESSES, Lady Professors, Chaperons, 
Secretaries, ‘for BRITISH ISLES, 
ASIA, AUSTRALASIA, SCHOOLS 
recommended.—141 Regent Street, W. 
























_ | HASLEMERE, 





TY\WENTY MILES from LONDON.—MANOR LODGE, 

ST. ALBANS.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Resident Eng. and For. 
Gov.; Profess. ior Music, Lang ss, Dancing; Exams., Games, Cycling 
Tennis. Healthy bracing air. R« d fees for girls to prepare for C amb. 
Senior. Alsoa Gov. Student for Music. Small premium, Eeferences given 
ant 1 re quire ad. TERM BEGAN MAY Ist. 


RE YOU WAN TING SC HOOL OR HOME ?—Boy s, 
I Giris? Encrisx, Foreign ?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London, sends 
relible information & prospectuses gratis of pe rsonally inspected establishmeuts. 


“EREFORD HIGH SCHOOL. 
Chairman—The LORD BISHOP of HEREFORD. 
Boarders live with the Head-Mistress, Miss KRABBE, at the School, 
Gravel soil; playing-field ; garden. 
Inclusive Fees from £59, 


Y HiG@ W Ef EL tk s © HF. a OG, kL. 
EXTRAORDINARY VACANCIES of ARNOLD HILLS and HOUSE 


SEPTEMBER. 
Apply to Rey. B, D. SWALLOW, Head-Master, 
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it H £E ie? eee Gare 5 oC oH O30 (bb, R OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. v CIRENCESTER. ; 
ei a For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &o, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in JULY. 
Particulars may be obtuined from the HEAD-MASTER. 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of Eng}: > Public Schools.) 
Lapy Warpen :—Miss J. uu. LATHAM, Girton College. 


(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 
Hall, Oxford. Degree Course ; Final Honours School, English Language 
and Literature, Class 1, Terms, Boarding House, £60; Schoal House. £45 
a year, 

(2) ST. MARY'S, Abbote Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN, Terms, 
24 guineas a year. 

(3) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor,—He2d-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
Classical Scholar, Newnham Colle 2ge, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class I. 
Terms, £35 a year. 

(4) QUEEN MARGARET’S, Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss BODY, late 
Head-Mistress of the Iincolu High School. Terms, 60 guineas a year 

Apply, READ-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WABEDEN, 

St. Mary’s College, Paddington, Ww. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Boarding and Day School. 
Principal—Miss J. L, LATHAM, Girton College. 
Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. Good art 
training and science. Teachers’ Training Department. Hockey, + swim- 
ming, riding. Bourders’ Fees, £60 a year. —Apply, PRINCIPA 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
tresses ; large visiting staff.— Pr incipals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 











AYHAM HOUSE, SEVENOAKS. — SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. Only a limited number taken. Advantages of home and school 
combined. Special attention to health and physical development. Careful 
religious training,—Church of England.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Newnham 
College, Cambridge, formerly Assistant-Mi stress in the Cs umbridge High School 
References: Bishop of Durham, Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. Walter Ward, & others. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.— 

THREE SCHOLARSHIPS (value 90 guineas per annum), TWO 
GENERAL EXHIBITIONS, TWO ARMY CLASS EXHIBITIONS, ONE 
NAVY CLASS EXHIBITION (all value 30 guineas per annum), will be 
COMPETED FOR on JULY 3i1st, AUGUST Ist and 2nd, Candidates must be 
between 13 and 15 on August Ist. Also TWO NAVY CLASS EXHIBITIONS 
for Boys between 11 and 13.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 








DUCATION and COUNTRY LIFE on Surrey Hills 

(400 ft.)—10 GIRLS RECEIVED by Mrs. HANNAY and her Daughters 

for thore’vh Education. Resident foreign governess; visiting London teachers. 

ree sn  ‘eilthy outdoor life, and great attention paid to the levelopment of 

individv.:t character. Physical trainin’, organised games, hockey, tennis, &c 

References permitted to Lord Alverstoue, Sir Ralyh Thompson, Lady Barbour, 
and others.—Spange Hawe, Ewhurst, Guil dford, 





RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation, —Mdliles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann., ; Term commenc es with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplic ation.—82 Bue ee ee, 





ORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN.—LEticient staff. Terms 60 gns. Public Exams. Health 
tudied. Tennis, hockey, cricket, swimmiug.—Head- Mistress, Miss KITCAT, 





ANNE’S SCHOOL, REWLEY HOUSE, WELLING 
e TON SQUARE, OXFORD. Established 1851. (Under the care of die 
Sisters of S. Thomas Ye Martyr).—Thorough moderu education in all branches 
Pupils prepared for Oxford Local, London Matriculation, and other Examina- 
tions. Resident English and ay reign Mistresses, and visiting Professors. 
Home comforts; healthy situation. —Ap ply, SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 17th. One Scholarship and One 

Exhibition will be offered, in the first instance, for boys intended for the Army 
Class.—Apply to the W ABDEN, Radiey College, Abingdon. 








| E aaprigante COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.—Application 

for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to the 
WARDEN. Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates for 
the Navy. 


ON. Dok & 8 Ou 8: 20) ah. 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD 
on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, July 9th and 10th. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 

HALET CAUDE OOTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY BKECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 

Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


Wy Siaanp HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 

Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head- Mistress of Dewsbury 
High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers, Large 
country house with extensive garden and playing-field. Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms: moderate. 


[ NIVERSITY COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 
PROFESSORSHIPS of FRENCH and GERMAN. 
The Council are prepared < receive (by July 15th) appicataons for the 


above newly createl Chairs. Stipend £250 and halt tees.—K urtner particulars 
may be obtained from the REGISTRAR. 


re ee MEADS, EASTBOURNE. 

















SCHOOL FOR DAUGI 1VERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Every educational advantage. Special physical training (the Rational 
System), good tennis court and field, riding, swimming, &c.—Apply, Mrs. 
DODWELL-KINGSFOED. 





PRESIDENT— 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MaNAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman), 
PRINCIPAL 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘ CLELLAN, M.A., 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, or sag 72. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm, Dairy, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS "UESDAY: May 28th. 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER. 
LAND.—-Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake Districtand Seaside. Training forfuture 
Farmers, Land Ayents, Colonists, Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER Ist.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


|. Nien AGRICULTURAL STATION, CARTMEL, 





GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE. 


This STATION WILL BE OPENED in SEPTEMBER next for the RECEP. 
TION of STUDENTS. New Chemical Laboratories with every modern im- 
provement, Model Dairy, Experimental Feeding House, Farm 280 acres. 

Instruction given in general, theoretical, and practical Chemistry, Agricul. 
tural Analysis and Research, and practical ‘Agriculture, &c, Splendid climate, 
in perfect country. Terms moderate. 

For particulars and Prospectus, apply to the DIRECTORS of the Experi- 
mental Station, Ayusome, Grange- -over- “Sands. 


NELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value 

£50, £80, £20) will be awarded in July, 1901. Examination in London and 

at Felsted begins July 16th. The opening of a new Boarding House having 

incre: ised the accommodation, names can be received for next Term. —Apply for 

information to Rev. the HEAD. MASTER, or SECRETARY, FELSTED 
SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


Fyne GTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Head-Mistress ,Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing-field. Scholarships for Boarders 
awarded in July , 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Linc. es saad 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R.U.I 
Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses, Fine situation near the 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Prep: tration for Public Examinations, 














it ESWICK SCHOOL.—FOUNDATION SCHOLAR.- 

SHIPS for BOYS and GIRLS of £35 per annum. Examination on 
July 19th, in London and Manchester. Candidates must be over 10 and 
under 14. Full allowance for age.—Prospectus and full details, Rev. HEAD- 
MASTER, 


MTNNORQUAY.—APSLEY HOUSE.—Private High School 

for Resident Pupils, Daughters of Gentlemen only. Lady Princi al, Mrs, 
CG. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. The house stands in its own grounds, high, 
near the sea. Health record exceptional. Large hall, gymnasium, games, 
Many distinctions in University and Musical Examinations, 


Nol VY EE Ros ot ¥ Or DURE A M 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
=~ oo Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 
urbam, 


\V JARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 
GRAY & PRIEST rane Boarding School for Girls, Extensive groundsin 
beautiful country overlooking S. Downs, Sound education, with games, cycling. 











ou s CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Linrrep. 

{ANDECUTES SCHOOL, PARKSTO NE, DORSET.— 
b A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS ot GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, retined, and cultured, Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 

Pupils preps wed for the Univ. and other exams. Head- Mistress, Miss SOPTIIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assiste 1 by a highly qualified staff, 
A Innited number of ENT RANCE SCHOLARSHI PS awarded by competition. 





ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea- level ; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Exuminations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large 
cricket-tield, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and 
swimming (during the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


NORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, rh om ee Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. RDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILL LIPS, Newnham Coll ege, Cambridge. *PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E, Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others, 








IGHFIELD SCHOOL | for GIRLS, BECCLES, 
SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. E. SEELEY. 

New Premises. Thorough education, with healthy home life and soe 
surroundings.—References and prospectus on application. PREP. FOR 


EXAMINATIONS. 
JOUTH - EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. — 
EXAMINATIONS for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value from 

£20 to £60 per annum) and EXHIBITION NOMINATIONS (value £10 to 


£15) will be HELD JULY 1th and 12th.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


TIVHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTE.—Chairman of Committee, Mr. W. Mather, M.P.; 
‘Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symon: is, 
M.A, TRAINING COLLEGE FOR KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS, 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON.—The NEXT 
SESSION will OPEN on SEPTEMBER i8th. A’ Model School and Kinder- 
garten and a Practising School are attached to the College. Prospectuses and 
all particulars may | be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, at the Institute. 


r OURS, FRANCE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 

English pupils follow the same course of study as the French pupils, 
Terms, 100 frs. per month, including laundry.—For Prospectus, address Miss 
BLUI, Head-Mistress, 13 Rue de Jerusalem, Tours, France, 
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OT ICE: OF BEBO V A 


Mr. FRANK ADAMS, M.A., for 10 years at 

Wellingore Hall, near Lincoln, 
is MOVING in September to BRADLEY COURT, 
MITCHELDEAN, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Boys of good character (aged 14-18) received from Public 
or Preparatory Schools, 

either for Colonia 5 end Agricultural Training 

or for a General Education, combined with 
manual work and outdoor life. 

Illustrated d Prospectus on application. 


ee ee 

AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MARGARETS, 

MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House- Mistress : 
Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Classical Tripos, Cambridge (late of Bourne School, 
Parkstone). —Boarding School of modern type for girls. Gardens and Playing 
Fields ten acres. Excellent position close to Lonion. Teaching stalf experi- 
enced specialists only. Resident French and German mistresses. Modern 
languages according to Reformed Methods. Very great attention paid to health 
of girls. Games Club for hockey, cricket, and tennis, with opportunities for 
riding, cycling, rowing, and swimming. Fees from 120 guineas per annum. 
References given and required. Entrance Scholarship of £40 a year for 3 years, 
for girls under 15, will be awarded in September.—Full particulars on application 
to the SECRETARY. The TERM BEGAN on MAY 7th. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHEBS. —Principal, Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A. (Lond.)—A residential 
College providing a year's professioual training for secondary teachers. The 
course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certiticate (T heory and 
Practice), and tor the ‘Teachers’ Diplomaof the London University. The st udeuts 
attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching, in addition to those of 
the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample opportunity is given for practice in 
teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various 
schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in January and in September. _ 
Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


LUNDELL’'S SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—SCHOLAR- 
SHIP EXAMINATION, 1900.—The following Candidates have been 

recommended for election :—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS or £40: D. H. C. 
Drake (Rev. H. N. Fowler, Southlea, Malvern), Pinckard Scholar; E. W. 
Hamilton (Mr. E. A. Wells, Highfield, Southampton). ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS or £20: H. G. Machell (Mr. A. H. Raikes, Old one 
Windermere); W. E. Scott (Mr. F. E. Rogers, Hamilton House, Bath) ; 
Veale (Mr. BR. F. Duckworth, St. Peter’s School, Weston-super- Fa 
FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS ; A. Hill (Blundell’s School); @G. 
Crosthwaite (Blun tell’s School), 


i; ICHMOND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: 
YORKSHIRE. 














Education on best modern lines. Qutdoor games and physical culture. 
Braciug climate of the Yorkshire moors. 


j ASTBOURNE COLLEG EL. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 
President: HIS GRACE the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 

SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-30), JULY 11th to 13th, for Classics, Mathematics, 
Army and od Subjects.—For particulars apply, Head-Master, H. B, 
THOMSON, 

+ ies HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built fer a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY, 








Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations, 
mule for t the daughters of naval and military Officers, 
References :—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many 
Others. Lilustrated prospectus on application, 


YUPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMiZND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 





Marked success 
Special Terms 








RIVATE TUTORSHIP REQUIRED in AMERICAN 
FAMILY by English University Graduate; would travel; now with 
nobleman's son; disengaged middle of August; Freuch, German, Spanish, 
Classics, Mathematics ; excellent references.—Ap ply, G. C. WHEELER, care 
of R. J. Beevor, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Straud, London, W.C. 


| ESIDENT TUTOR, aged about 25 to 30, for ten to 
fifteeu Boys. Must have University degree, aud be good at sports and a 
disciplinarian—State qualifications and salary required to “‘B, B.,” 37 Mow- 
bray Road, Brondesbury, N N.W. 
YOUNG GERMAN GENTLEMAN (24), WISHI NG 
to ACQUIRE ENGLISH. DESIRES to ENTER FAMILY of ENGLISH 
PROFESSOR, in London or neighbourhood, where other young men reside, 
and where be would receive every allvantage for perfecting himself in language. 
—Apply, 8S. HALL, 3 Vaubrugh Park Road, Blackheath. 


WITZERLAND.—SPIEZ, KANDERSTEG, ADEL- 

BODEN, WENGEN, GRINDE LW ALD, BERNE.—LADY ARRANGING 

leasant PARTY for leisurely LOUK, travel: ing comfortably, has VACANCIES, 
uterview ; references.—2,891, CHURCH A iENCY, 33 Sirand, London, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOUOLS.—The 

i SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Gruduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.-—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEE VOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


JATON’S LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS, 1901.— 
An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools. Contuius abridged Pros- 
pectuses and Views of best BOYS’ SCHOOLS, GLRLS’ SCHOOLS, NAVY and 
ARMY TUTORS. 3880 pages, red cloth, 1s.; post-free, ls. 4d.—J. and J. 
PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If detailed statement of requirements be 
given, suitable Prospectuses will be forwarde d (under one cover) free of charge. 
be INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RBESIDEN'!-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommend:d, MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Tritorm, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy is 
“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared blag gue of them from Shetiield Workhouse. 
Re commended by ‘all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—Tins, ls, 8d., 
2s, 3d,, 48, 6d,, from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheiiield. 
































The only Guide to Wales Revised and brought up to date every year. 
Over 140,000 sold. 


THE GOSSIPING GUIDE TO WALES, 
The most Complete, Practical, and Entertaining Guide to North Wales. 
Travelier’s Edition, 3s, 6d. 

(North Wales and Aberystwyth). 2 vols., bound in blue cloth, feap. 8vo (in 
case), about 400 pp.. between 50 and 60 Maps, Plans, Photographic Llustra- 
tions. and Panoramas, many in Colours. 

SOUTHERN SECTION OF NORTH WALES. 2s. Including Aberystwyth, 
Towyn, Barmouth, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Bala, and Llangollen. 
Cloth gilt, many Maps and Plans. 

NORTHERN SECTION OF NORTH WALES. 2s. Including Bangor, Car- 
narvon, Snowdon District, Bettws-y-Coed, Llaufairfechan, Peumaenmawr. Llan- 
dudno, Colwyn Bay. Rhyl, and Vale of Clwyd. Cloth gilt, many Maps and Plans, 

Also published in Is. and 6d. form. 
NOTICES OF VARIOUS EDITIONS :— 

The Daily News says :—‘‘It is now quite a model in its way of a Guide which 
is at once readable and practical.” 

The Standard says :—‘‘ It is by 

Fun says :—“‘ Gladsome and Go iping.”’ 

The London Era says :—‘‘ It is invaluable. 

The Birmingham Gazette says :—‘‘ There is hardly anything an excursionist 
would care to know which cannot be found in it.” 

The Welshman says :—‘ This Prince of Guides.” 

The Reliquary says :—‘‘ For general use as a Guide to North Wales the 
‘ Gossiping Guide’ is the best.” 

The Archzxologia Cambrensis says :—** Occupies a foremost place, if not the 
first, among Guide-Books to Wales.” x 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Stationers’ Hall Court, 

New York: HENRY BLACKWEL L. 
WOODALL, MINSHALL, THOMAS and CO., Oswestry and Wrexham. 
And of ali Booksellers and Railw ay ” Bookstalls, 


£12 12s.—CRUISE NORWEGIAN FJORDS, JULY 13th. 
£18 18s.—CRUISE FJORDS and NORTH CAPE, JULY 27th. 
£18 18s.—_CRUISE NORTHERN CAPITALS of EUROPE, ST. PETERS- 
BURG, STOCKHOLM, and COPENHAGEN, AUGUST 17th. 
£15 15s.—CRUISE LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, NAPLES, 
and MARSEILLES, SEPTEMBER 14th. 
On S.Y. “* ARGONAUT,” 3,254 tons. 4,000 horse-power, the most comfortable 
cruising yacht afloat, described in the Times leading article as a “ commohous 
steam yacht, fitted with every modern convenience and luxury.” Organised ty 
Dr. LUNN & Mr. PEROWNE. Secretary, 5 Endslei; gh Gi arde 2ns, London, N.W 


OG &., GENEVA and SURS, : 





y far the most amusing Guide we have seen.’ 





” 














LUCERNE TOURS, £7 7s. 
CHAMONIX and GRINDELWALD TOURS, via Dover and Calais. 
Extended tours to Zermatt, the Italian Lakes, the Enga line, the Tyrol, &e. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. CONNOP PEROWNE. 
Illustrated Programme, SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, Limited. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY 
GENERAL MEETING of the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, WILL 
BE HELD at the HEAD OFFICE of the Bank, No. 41 LOTHBURY, in the 
City of London, on WEDNESDAY, the 24th day of July next, at one o'clock 
precisely, for the following purposes :— 

1. To receive the Directors’ Report declaring a Dividend, and the Profit and 
Loss Account and Balance-sheet tor the half-year ending June 30th, 1901, and 
the Auditors’ Report thereon. 

2. To transact all such other business as can be transacted at ordinary 
general meetings of the Company. 

A. E, MANN, 


June 5th, 1901. Secretary. 

The TRANSFFR BOOSS of the Company will be CLOSED to prepare for 
the Dividend on Juiy !st nex', and REOPENED on July 4th. 

Proprietors registered in tle iiooks of the Company on June 30th will be en- 
titled to the Dividen:l for the current half-year on the number of shares then 
standing in h ir resp Ctive names, 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W 
Patrox —HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 

Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. LORD ACTON, 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Hon. W. E, H. LECKY, M.P., D.€.L., 
HERBERT SPENC ER, Esq. 
Trustees—Rt. Hon. a AV EBU RY, F.B.S., Rt. Hon. EABL of ROSEBERY, 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in Various Languages, Subscription, £3 a year; Lite-Membership, 
according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading- room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, 
Firta Epirion, 1888, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 2ls,; to Members, 1s. 

Cc. T. HAGBERG WEIGHT, LL.D. » Secretary aud Libraman, 

















7 THE LITERARY PEN is a Smooth-running Pen 


with a Quill-like action. 
In Book-box, price ls, ; post-free, 1s, 1d. 








T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London, 





JYEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
) or Fuaded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted ‘the sreon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONAKY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
E stablishe 2d 1835. Capital £500,000. 


PBUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 





FOUNDED 


1848, 





INVESTED FUNDS 


XFORD UNIVERSITY EXTE NSION, —SUMME 
MEE'TI NG. —In OXFORD. Part L, Aug. 2nd-Aug. Mth—Part it 

Aug. 15th -Aug. 27th —Courses of Lectures on Mediwvul History (English : 
European) and Archi tecture; Epic Literature; Economics; Geography au 
Astronomy; Education, &c, Lectures by the Ri ght lion. H. H. Asqurru, the 
Bisnop of "Ripos, Sir Ropert BAL. the Dean of Curist Cuurcu, Sir FREDERICK 
PotLocg, the PR ESIDENT of MaAGDALEN, the Master of DowNING, Professor 
Ruys, Dr. —o- and many ot thers. Programmes, with list of lodgings, 
&c., price 7d. Tickets for the whole Meeting, 330s. ; for either Part, £1.—Apply, 
UN NIV ERSITY EXTE EXTENSION DELEGACY ry Oxford. 


£40,000,000. 











OOKS.—RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP 
PLIED.—Please state wants. Catalogues free. We offer Encyclopx< lia 
Britannica, last edition, half-morocco, us new, £16 0s. 0d. Libraries and Small 
Parcels of Books Purchased for Cash. Wanted, First Editions and Comp!ete 
j Sets of Popular Authors, Sporting Books with Coloured Plates, Special Wants 
{ List free—HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON. VicE-PrEsSIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
TrusTEES—The BISHOP of WINCHESTER; The DEAN of YORK; Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. ; 
GEORGE T, BIDDULPH, Esq. 

Cramman—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Depvuty-Cuarrman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
Puysicran—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. Secretary—G. H, HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 
Actuary—F, B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 


The Society is conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE entirely in the 
interests of 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


NO COMMISSION. NO SHAREHOLDERS, 
THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,184,196. Annual Ineome, £409,317. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY.—LARGE BONUSES.—LOW PREMIUMS. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 





Catalogues post-free. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. st Aperient for Delicste = 








A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 








SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. | ESTABLISHED 1851. 

E) i. IR Beh OK BAN EK; | 

EPPS’S COCOA. SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, "| 
GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 

EPPS’S COCOA. 93°) Dmpomt AccouRNE §691.0/ 


repayable on demand, 2 /[o!| 
FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


R. ANDERSON & CoO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
44 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Manufacturers, &c., on application. | 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-tree. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 











TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, poereran “s 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate eye | 
of 10s. oer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, dom ., «. + + +. £1 86.,0143., 072 | 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., | Including postage to any | 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the | of the Australasian | 











Including postage to any Yearly. Hals- | 
partof the United King- yearly. terly. 


Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Colonies, America, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVEBIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall France, Germany, India, 
East, S.W. ( Chima, &c. oe ce ce 


1106.,0153., 07 8 


— 


Price 2s, 6d. Price 2s, 6d, 
THE JULY ISSUE OF THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contains the following Articles :— 


Tue Foreicn Pontcy or Lorp Rosessry.—lI, 

Tue Cost oF BRITISH AND ForrigN ARMIES. By 
Captain Elliott Cairnes. 

Is Great Britain Livina on ITs Capita? By 
the Author of “ Drifting.” 

THE EnGuisH ScHOOL AND ITs GERMAN Rivat, 
By BR. E. Hughes. 

IRELAND AND THE LIBERAL Party. By J. A, 
Murray Macdonald. 

Our Mernops 1n Soutn Arrica. By “A Regi- 
mental Officer.” 

THE ToILers oF THE Sea. By Matthias Dunn. 


DILETTANTISM IN FRENCH LITERATURE. By Count 
_  §. C. de Soissons, 
Count BLUMENTHAL, Firip-Marsuau. By Sidney 


Whitman. 

CHRISTIANITY AND Pusiic Lirr.—II. By the Rev. 
D. S. Cairns. 

Tue Liquor PrRoBLEM IN THE TRANSVAAL. By the 
Rev. J. T. Darr: (Rector of Johannesburg), 

VANISHING LanpMarks. By “L.S. M.” 

Some Recent Booxs. By “ A Reader.” 





Obtainable of all Booksellers and Libraries in the 
United Kingdom, or of 
Tue Cotumsus Company, Limited, 
Columbus House, 43 & 45a Fetter Lane, London, E.C, 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No. 1,029. JULY, 1901, 2s. 6d. 

Tue Conquest or CHARLOTTE. Part I, — My 
Leeacy oF Famity History. 

“*PusH”’ LARRIKINISM IN AUSTRALIA, By Ambrose 
Pratt. 

A Corsair oF Saryt Mato, 

Doom CasTLE: a Romance. By Neil Munro. Con 
clusion, 


| A VILLAGE IN THE VAL DOR. By Mrs. P. G 


Hamerton, 
BreTWEEN THE Lines. Conclusion, 
A GENTLEMAN OF SCOTLAND, By Andrew Lang, 


| Tue House THar was Never Burtt. By Henry 


Lawson. 

A Hatt on THE Krina's Hicuwar, 
Clifford. 

Tue Lonpon Irisx, 

Musines WirnHour Metnop.—Lorp MILNER AND 
THE CountTry—THE VITUPERATION OF THE 
Press — Worps THaT Convery NO THOUGHT 
—Txxe DELEGATION oF AUTHORITY—THE TREaT- 
MENT OF SiR BarTLE FreRE—TuE Cut oF 
THE MILLIONAIRE—THE BayaRrD OF THE MoneyY- 
Bag — Tuk DANGER OF PHILANTHROPY — 
* Pecunia OLEr.” 

War OFFICE ORGANISATION, 


By Hugh 


Witiiam Biacewoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


EPisopDEs OF THE MONTH. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents FoR JULY. 2s. 6d, 


A MrssaGkE FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN. By Arnold White, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM | 0? 70 Music, By A.C. Benson, 


ia CA . 
THE RELATIONS BETWEEN GERMANY AND Russia. By Germanicus, 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


Tue Exrcution of Marsuat Ney. By Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart, 
Some Literary Experiences. By a Free Lance. 
AMERICAN AFrarrs. By A, 


Maurice Low. 


The Best and Most Popular Books of the | Tue Lyrical Versz oy ANDREW MARVELL. By Rev. Professor Beeching. 


Season are now in Circulation. 


Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application, 


A One Man Exursirtion. 


GREATER BRITAIN, 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Provision FoR Our Sotprers. By Lady Vane. 


By A. J. Finberg. 


Tue Suttan oF Morocco aND His GOVERNMENT. By Walter B. Harris, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Eedford Street. 





MY TOUR IN 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second- 
hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


A beautiful setting...... 


80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.¢., LONDON; | 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 


By F. H. DEVERELL. 5s. 
‘A simple and graphic description of a tour in Palestine.” —Record. 
Charmingly illustrated.”—Knowledge. 
** Pleasantly written...... Of considerable value to the teacher and student.” 


—Sunday School Chronicle. 


“One of the most interesting records of travel in the Holy Land that has 
appeared for a long time.’’—Cook's Excursionist. 


Lendon: EYRE and SPOTTISWOODE, 1899, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS. LIST. 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY M. E. FRANCIS 


(MRS. FRANCIS BLUNDELL). 

























































Crown 8vo, 6s, 


FIANDER’S WIDOW: 


A Dorsetshire Story. 


“ FIANDER’S WIDOW describes farming folk in Dorsetshire with, if possible, even more delicate 
perception and sympathy than did the same author’s ‘ Pastorals of Dorset.’...... The terse 
analysis of self-interest, greed, cunning, and blind conservatism in the average peasant is as 
interesting as is the picture of romantic love and of more prosaic affection, and the author's 
unfailing sense of humour is never warped by the deliberate effort to be funny,” 

—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

“If Mr. Thomas Hardy had not made pictures of Dorsetshire life as peculiarly his own 
prerogative by dint of outstanding merit, he might have found a dangerous rival in Mrs. 
Blundell, ‘Fiander’s Widow’ is an altogether delightful story...... If more of such novels 
were written, pure, wholesome and bracing, redolent of everything that is pleasant to the 
senses, the world would be all the better.”,—BRISTOL MERCURY. 





Crown §8vo, 6s. 


PASTORALS OF DORSET. 


THE TIMES, in reviewing this book, says: 


“*PASTORALS OF DORSET will begin to attract the reader of taste as soon as he 
sets eyes upon the cover, 

“64¢ will continue to attract him when he turns the pages and It will charm him until 
he has read every one of them, leaving a prospective charm for the future in 
his determination shortly to read them again. 


“It is not too much to say (and it is high praise) that ‘M. E. Francis’s’ Dorset peasants put 
one in mind of Mr. Hardy’s great creations in this line. They are not imitations, far from 
it; but they are clearly of the same stock. The spirit of the race is in them; they are ‘ of 
the blood.? Mrs. Blundell possesses a rare gift of humour, the humour that is never forced 

f or overdone, the humour that leaves the reader to do his share and suggests instead of telling 

be everything. She has, too, the gift of tears, and can by a direct simple touch of pathos bring 

i sympathetic moisture to the eyes that have scarce done smiling at some homely turn of speech 

or some shaft of rustic wit. Her style is admirably suited to the short story, She has that 

very necessary instinct which tells the short story-teller when to leave off, and she nearly 
always obeys it. Nor does she try to pack either too much character or too much incident 

















into prescribed limits, The stories are not all equal, If they were, the book would be a very 
i remarkable addition to English literature. The first, which tells of the old shepherd and the 
Li clever device of the farmer’s wife to reconcile him to a reduction of his weekly wage, is quite 
¥ perfect in its way. Maupassant might have been proud of it. Daudet would have envied the 
unobtrusive humour and the quiet certainty of touch.” 
With Preface by ANDREW LANG, and Map and several Plans, With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
srown 8yo, 5s. net. 
corres, See | OLIVER CROMWELL. 
A DIARY OF THE SIEGE OF THE By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, M.A, 
Hon. D.C.L, Oxford, Litt.D. Cambridge, &ec. 
LEGATIONS IN PEKING *,* The text of the work has been revised by the Author, but other. 
wise is the same ina cheaper form as that which was published by 
DURING THE SUMMER OF 1900, Messrs. Goupil with Illustrations in their Illustrated Series of 
Historical Volumes. 
By NIGEL OLIPHANT. i 
8vo, 15s. net. 
‘ *,* Mr. Oliphant was a volunteer who took an active part in the THE 
ine ‘ur some ti i arge f 7 e. defences. . 
fighting, and was for some time in charge of a section of the defen HARROW SCHOOL REGISTER, 1801 1900. 
eee ae SECOND EDITION, 1901, Edited by M. G. BAUGLISH, 
Barrister-at-Law. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net, *.* The aim of this book is to give the name and, where possible, 
details of the career of every boy who was a member of the school 
ra ia | AG | C A N D rR E L i G | O N, during the nineteenth century. 
© By ANDREW LANG. 18mo, 3s, 6d. net. 
: 
ig *,* This volume contains a series of Criticisms of recent speculations | M O D E RR N B R | D G a < 
about early Religion, especially as regards Mr. Frazer's theories in | By “SLAM.” 


“The Golden Bough.” Other Essays deal with the latest results of | With a Reprint of the Laws of Bridge, by “Boaz,” as adopted 
Anthropological research inthe religious field, and in that of Magic. ' by the Portland and Turf Clubs, 








LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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The following particulars are taken from the Prospectus of Love & Malcomson, Limited. 
A Five per cent, Investment to be secured by a First Mortgage on all the Assets. 


The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will open on MONDAY, the 8th day of July, 1901, and will close on or before 
FRIDAY, the 12th day of July, 1901. 





This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies: 


LOVE & MALCONWISON, Limited. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900, as a Company Limited by Shares. 


SHARE CAPITAL “ 


RZITO,0OO, 


Divided into 70,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 


The Vendors take the whole of the Share Capital in part payment, and none of the Ordinary Shares are now offered for Subscription, 


Issue of 2,800 5 per Cent. First Mortgage Debentures of £25 each at Par, 


Payable as follows :— 
On Application, £2 10s.; On Allotment, £2 10s.; One Month after Allotment, £10; Two Months after Allotment, £10; Total, £25, 
To be redeemed at Par on Ist January, 1911, or previously upon Six Months’ notice, at the option of the Company, at £26 5s. 


The Debentures will be payable to the Registered Holder and will be secured bya Trust Deed, constituting a First Mortgage to the Trustees 
for the Debenture Holders of all the Freehold and Leasehold Property, Buildings, and Fixed Plant and Machinery belonging to the Company 
and a Floating Charge on the undertaking and assets of the Company, subject only to existing Debentures for £25,300 which will be paid of 


out of the first proceeds of this issue. 





TRUSTEES FOR DEBENTURE HOLDERS. 
THE LAW GUARANTEE AND TRUST SOCIETY, LTD., 
49, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
DIRECTORS. 


SIDNEY CRONK, 43 and 44, Lombard Street, London, E.C., 
Chartered Accountant. 

FREDERICK LOVE, 74, Great Queen Street, London, W.C., Printer, 
Direc or of Love and Wyman, Limited. 

THOMAS MALCOMSON, Athenzvm Works, Redhill, Surrey, 
Printer. Director of Malcomson & Co., Limited. 

WILLIAM A. MAY, 1, Essex Street, Strand, Publisher of the Afark 
Lane Express, Farm, kield and Fireside, Country Sport, ete. 





BANKERS, 
MARTIN’S BANK, LIMITED, 68, Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
BROKERS, 
Messrs.5 NORTHEN & DURHAM, 
Telegraph Street, London, E.C, 
SOLICITORS, 
Messrs. GIBBS, WHITE & STRONG, 4, Eastcheap, London, E.C, 


St. Stephen’s Chambers, 


SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICE. : 
GEORGE WYATT, 74, Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 





HIS COMPANY has been formed to acquire, extend and carry 

on the old-estabhshed and well-known Printing, Stationery, 
Bookbinding, and Publishing Business of :— 

(2) Love & Wyman, LiMiTED (dating from the year 1700), 
whose works are situa’e at 74, 75, 76, Great Queen Street, 
Lincolo’s Inn Fields, and Queen’s Head Yard, and at 3 and 
4, Great Winchester Street, City. 

(4) Matcomson & Co., LIMITED, whose works are situate at 
Redhill, Surrey, within easy distance of London; avd the 
Freehold and Leasehold Premises, Plant, Machinery, 
Stock-in-Trade, and Goodwill belonging to and in which 
the businesses are respectively carried on. 

These businesses have rapidly and steadily increased, and this has 
necessitated large extension and additions to the Plant and Machinery. 
Among the latest are Rotary Printing and Folding Machinery of the 
most improved patterns and exceptional power, ind also a complete 
installation of type-casting machinery, whereby the Company will be in 
a position to cast its own type and to produce the highest class of work 
at a low cost. 

Both the firms are well known as Government Printers and Con- 
tractors to large publishing houses, and have contracts among others 
with the following :— 

HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE. 
THE PATENT OFFICE (SPECIFICATIONS). 
THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
THE LONDON SCHOOL BOAKD. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
And many Monthly and Weekly Publications, among which are :— 
THE BUILDER. 
THE SPECTATOR, 
TRUTH. 
THE ERA. 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
As well as 
rHE ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL. 
THE SHIPWRECKED MAKINERS’ SOCIETY. 
THE ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 
TiiE ARTISTS’ ORPHAN FUND. 
mic., ETC, ETC. 

The works are laid out in the most approved style, are thoroughly 
up-to-date, are fitted throughout with the latest Plan: and Machinery, 
iuciuding a large installation of finotype machiues, and are admirably 
oJapted for carrying on a very larg: business in the most economical 
mooner. 

The Assets to be acquired by the Company are as follows :— 

Frcehoid and Leas: hold Premises, tiant, Machirery, 

Fixtures, Loose Type, and Type in Furmes, and ££ s. d. 

Copyrights, as certified ... nas am .03 815590 § 

Stock and Work in Progress at Cost, £6,362 

17s. 44. ; Goodwill, £38,046 17s. 4d.; and 

Workin, Capital irom this issue, 414,000 ... 58,409 14 8 
£140,000 0 O 








| 


The following are the profits made during the last three years :— 








Love & Wyman, Limited, from Ist 4 8: 1d, E &. id 
March, 1897, to 31st March, 1898 6,944 6 4 
Malcomson & Co,, Limited, from Ist 
October, 1897, to 30th September 
1898 en ans éee os @219 5 © 
9,063 I 4 
Love & Wyman, Limited, for the 
year ending 31st March, 1899 6,370 0 4 
Malcomsun & Co., Limited, for the 
year ending 30th September, 
1899 ace obs ne 2,998 16 10 
oh ee C0 
Love & Wyman, Limited, for the 
year ending 31st March, 1900 7,468 5§ 11 
Malcomson & Co., Limited, for the 
year ending 30th September, 
1900 ae ae os 4,970 12 3 
—— —— 12.438 18 2 





The books of Love & Wyman, Limited, have been audited for 
the above periods by Messrs. Broads, Paterson & Co., Chartered 
Accountants, 1, Walbrook, E.C. ; and those of Malcomson & Co., 
Limited, by Messrs. Sidney Cronk & Co., Chartered Accountants, 
43 and 44, Lombard Sireet, E.C. These profits are exclusive of 
Managing Directors’ Salaries, Directors’ Fees, Auditors’ Fees, Bad 
Debt , Law Costs, Depreciation, and Loterest on Capital. The Profit 
and Loss Accounts from which these figures are taken can be inspected 
at the Offices of the Sulic:tors for the Company. 

Taking the ascertained profits for the year 1900, 
amounting to see a “se ros gh 12,438 28 <2 
The annual amount required to pay interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent. on £70,000 Morigage 





Debentures is .., eee oes tee 3,500 0 Oo 
Leaving for Directors’ Remuneration, Deprecia- 

tion, and the like, and Dividend on Ordinary 

Shares ... ass aes aid Nes -- £8,938 18 2 





ae 

These figures do not take into account the large increase that has 
taken place in the profits of the Firms during the last nine months, 
which work out at the rate of £14,473 10s. 8d. per annum. 

The Company will have the auvantage of the valuable business 
experience of Mr. W. A. May as a Director, who, as the Publi-ber of 
the well known Journals, 7ke Mark Lane Express, Farm, Field and 
fireside, Couniry Sport, &c., will introduce business to the Company, 
which will largely increase the turnover, and will still further add 
to the profits. 

No amount has been or is intended to be paid to any Promoter, nor 
will there be any underwriting expenses. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at the office 
of the Company, or from the Solicitors or Brokers, and at Martin’s 
Bank, Limite ', 68, Lombard Street, E.C., and its Branches, 

Dated 5th July, 1901. 
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FROM J. NISBET & GO.’S LIST. 


The most moving book, without exception, that 
has been written about the war.”— GuAscow HERALD. 


A Woman’s Memories 
of the War. 


By VIOLET BROOKE-HUNT. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“There is something particularly winning in the chronicle of this energetic, 
managing woman, her description of scenes at the frout, her talks with the 
men......in short, the picturesqueness, vividness, and unaffected pathos in all 
she relates wonderfully impresses the reader.’"—Dundee Advertiser. 


TREASON AND PLOT: 


Struggles for Catholic Supremacy in the Last 
Years of Queen Elizabeth. 
By MARTIN HUME, Author of “The Great Lord Burghley,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 
“A brilliant and interesting book.”—Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Daily 


Telegraph. 
“To write the story of those years a better man than Major Hume could 
hardly have been chosen,.”—Aé henzum. 





SURREY HILLS.—A choice Freehold Residential and Sporting Estate, known 
as Dunley Hill, comprising an attractive Residence, with about 382 acres o 
undulating Park and Wood Land, about four miles from the village of 
Bookham, with a station on the L.and S.-W. Ry., and others at Effingham, 
Leatherhead, and Dorking, all of which are within easy reach. 

The House, which is approached by a carriage drive skirted by spacious Lawns, 
contains 11 principal Bed and Dressing Rooms, 2 Bath Rooms, &c., 6 Servants’ 
Bedrooms; lofty Entrance Hall, Cloak Room, Lavatory, and Inner Hall, with 
principal Staircase. The suite of Reception Rooms comprises Morning 
Room, Conservatory, Drawing Room, Library or Billiard Room, Dining Room, 
Smoking Room, The Domestic Apartments are ample, and there is extensive 
dry cellarage, well-arranged Stabling, an Engine House fitted with Steam 
Engine for Pumping hard and soft Water to the House and buildings ; exten- 
sive Kitchen Gardens. The Farm Buildings adjoin, and 8 convenient Cottages, 
The Lands, which in ali extend to 382 acres, comprise about 263 acres of rich 
Pasture and Grass Lands, about 38 acres of Fertile Arable Land, and 70 acres 
of Wood, &. The whole is in hand, and possession will be given on comple- 
tion of the purchase. Messrs, 

AREBROTHER, ELLIS, EGERTON, BREACH, 
GALSWORTHY, and CO. will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, 

TOKENHOUSE YARD, E.C., on THURSDAY, the 18th July, 1901, at 

2 o'clock precisely (unless previously disposed of by private treaty), the above 

attractive FREEHOLD PROPERTY, in one lot, and if not so disposed of 

the Residence end some 30 acres will be offered separately. 
Particulars of Messrs, FLADGATE & CO., Solicitors, 2 Craig’s Court, 

Charing Cross, S.W.; and of Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, & CO., 29 

Fleet Street, Temple Bar, E.C. 





BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMES. 


By WaLteR SicneL. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 

« At once erudite and brilliant...... the ablest defence of the ge of making 
eace at Utrecht yet written...... will take its place among the best political 
iographies in our language.”""—Speaker. 

“We recognise the book as one ‘of real importance, and one not to be neglected 

by at any st student of the eighteenth century.” —Literature. 


ITALY TO-DAY. A Study of her 


Polities, her Position, her Society, and her Letters. By Botton 
King, Author of “A History of Italian Unity,” and Tuomas Oxey. 
With Maps, demy 8vo, 12s, net. 

“For the first time we have put before us in ‘Italy To-Day’ a thoroughly im- 
partial, lucid, and comprehensive account of the social life aud economic con- 
dition of Italy at the present time...... Will undoubtedly become one of the most 
widely read and highly valued voiumes on Ita ilian life and prospec ts.” — World. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM: Work 
and Life. By J. A. Hoxsson. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“This is a work to be reckoned with by all economists and sociologists, and 
which every social reformer would do well to study with care.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 








London: J. NISBET and CO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, W. 


MA. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


RIGHTS AND WRONCS OF 
THE TRANSVAAL WAR. 


By E. T. COOK, Recently Editor of the Daily News. 
1 vol, demy 8vo, 12s. 6. net. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* A masterly book. 
permanent contribution to history than as a book of the hour that we welcome it. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* An invaluable work.’ 

YORKSHIRE POST.—* A book that has enduring matter on every page.” 


1.Y. 








It is rather as a solid and 


THIRD IMPRESSION ALMOST READY. 


TROOPER 8,008, 


By the Hon. SIDNEY PEEL, Barrister-at-Law. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—* Written in a remarkably easy and interesting 
manner, leaving one with a vivid impression of what campaigning under present- 
day conditions really means.’ 

WORLD.—* We can recommend it hearti ly to every reader who cares for th 
story of a manly adventure well and worthily told.” 





THE WORK OF 
THE NINTH DIVISION. 


By Major-General 


Sir H. E. COLVILE, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 
SPECTATOR.—* An excellent piece of writing.” 
WORLD.—* T hes entire narrative is of intense interest.” 
ALHENEZUM.— A book of remarkable interest.” 
TKULU.—* A most readable and interesting narrative.” 








FIFTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


CASTING OF NETS. 


By RICHARD BAGOT. 


Cloth, 6s. | 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


FIVE NOVELS IN DEMAND 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


OUTLOOK.—“ An admirable piece of work. Quite as strong 


in its way as ‘Deborah of Tod’s.’” 


CATHERINE OF CALAIS. 


By Mrs. DE LA PASTURE, 
AUTHOR OF “DEBORAH OF TOD'S,” “ ADAM GRIGSON,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Punch.—*' The reader of ‘ Deborah of Tod’s’ expects much when he comes 
across a new novel by Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. He will not be di isappointed 
on taking up ‘Catherine of Calais.’.....As Deborah being ‘of Tod’s* was a 
great success, so Catherine is ‘ of C alais,’...... The characters, many and various, 
are drawn with unerring skill.” 

Speet Sutfused with that charm of manner and gracious kindliness 
which have always lent attractiveness to the work of this writer.” 






“A splendid story.”—DaiLy Express, 


PACIFICO. By Jonn Ranpat. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


Truth.—“ If you would like a very stirring story read * Pacifico,’ whose hero 
personites for commercial purposes an Italian in the island of Santa Celestina, 
where mediwval conditions of government, and of civilisation generally, give 
him opportunities—of which he takes thrilling acvantage—for the most 


romantic adventures.” 
THE SEAL OF SILENCE. By 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Artuur R. Conper. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Tilustrate d London News.— A particular fresh and entertaining story, well 
2nd bright with fun and high ts throughout...... We do not think we 
te the promise of his w when we venture our belief that Mr. 
light bave stepped into the > pl ace in fiction which has remained vacant 
since the death of Mr. James Rice.’ 


THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE 







LADY. By Mrs. ScuuyLer CrownNINsuIeLp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Speaker.—“ Curiosity and consequent interest are maintained to the very end 
of a witty and | surprising roman ice.” 
Spectator.—'The setting of the story is gracefully contrived, and the final 
defeat of the Ar hbishop in his desire that the heroine should take the veil 
will be agreezble to Protestant readers.” 


A CARDINAL & HIS CONSCIENCE 


By Grauam Horr. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION. 
Yorkshire Post.—‘‘A clever and thoroughly engrossing story...... the characters 
are vividly portrayed and the whole book is of much more than average merit.” 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


| Goutzctons OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 

are INVITED to CALL and ya CT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAAC’S STOC kK, 
which includes many irst editior sautifuland rare books, an i pictures by 
known old and modern artists, I collection of prints by Félicien Rops. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued 


London: 














Call or write t 

A. LIONEL ISAAU S, 60 Hay vmarket, London, S.W. 

OOKS WA NTED. — 
; Children,” 2 vols., 1809; ** Pri: 
1809; Browning's “* Pomegranates,” 1841; “ 
Jauuts,’ _— or Lent “Clara Vaughan,” 3 vols.; “Lorna Doone,” 3 vols. ; 
‘Romany Ky , 1857; “Bible in Spain,” 5 vols. (Ist Ed.); “ Wild Wales,” 
3 vols., 1862. RB AKERS S GREAT BOOKSHOP , John Bright St., Birmingham. 









s. each given.—‘ Poetry for 
» Dorus,” 1811; “Mrs. Leicester's School,” 
Roadster’s Album,” 1845 ; “ Jorrocks’ 















THE 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive ae of the Infant. 








Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food no. 3 


From birth to 3 months. From 8 to 6 months. From 6 months and upwards. 


Paaeltel on Inf ‘ant Feeding FREE. 








Alien & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


An Interesting Facsimile of the Literary Organ 
of the “P.R.B.” 
NOW READY.—In demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A FACSIMILE OF “THE GERM.” 


This Facsimile reproduces the four parts of The Germ which 
were published in 1850 in original covers, and with careful repro- 
ductions of the Illustrations by HoLMAN Hunt, ForD Mapox 
BROWN, JAMES COLLINSON, and WALTER H. DEVERELL. The work 
is accompanied by an Introduction by WILLIAM M. ROSSETTI, 
giving a history of the conception and publication of The Germ, 
and of the connection of the various contributors to its pages with 
the undertaking. The whole is issued in a cloth case of a suitable 
and tasteful character. 

** We cannot but feel grateful to Mr. Elliot Stock for issuing this facsimile of 
an extremely interesting production.”—Daily News. 

NOW READY. 

THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE ‘“‘HISTORY OF WEXFORD.” 

{n crown 4to, tastefully printed, handsomely bound, and uniform with the 
* History of Old and New Ross,” 20s, net. 


THE HISTORY OF TINTERN ABBEY, 


ROSKGARLAND, AND CLONMINES, IN THE COUNTY OF WEX- 








FORD. Being the Second Instalment of the History of that County now 
in progress, com»iled from Ancient Records and the State Papers, with 
Trauslations of the Cam ri’ve and Canterbury MSS. as regards Tintern. 


Edited by Pumu1re Hersert Hore. 
“In this second volume Mr. Hore tells the story, or, rather, lets documents 
tell the story, «f the Irish Tintern, of the ancient domain of Rosegarland. a% 
—Spectator, 


In demy 8vo, bound in cloth, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


S. GILBERT OF SEMPRINGHAM AND THE 


GILBERTINES. By Rose Grauam, Fellow of the Royal Historical 
Society (late of Somerville College, Oxford). 

S. Gilbert is famous as the founder of the only English Monastic Rule. Very 
little has been written in modern times on the man, and even the mest recent 
books on the history of the Church of England contain but the briefest 
reference to the Order. It is especially interesting as being a revival of an 
earlier form of monastic life which had formerly existed all over Western 
Europe. 

The work is illustrated by views, plans, and drawings of the localities in 
which the Order dwelt, several of them being photographs of the Gilbertine 
houses which have survived to the present day. 

“A valuable addition to ecclesiastical literature, for it contains a history of 
this, the only English monastic order, which is noticeable alike for its com- 
pleteness and for the careful accuracy with which it has been compiled, It 
may be taken as an scien reliable work.’’—Bristol Daily Mercury. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


F. E. ROBINSON AND CO/’S 
NEW BOOKS. 








THE ARMY AND THE PRESS IN 1900. 
A Reply by a British Field Officer to the Attacks made by the Press 
on the Army. Demy 8vo, Designed Khaki Cover, and striking 
Frontispiece, 1s, net. 


COLLEGE HISTORIES SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net per Volume. 
NEW VOLUMES AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


CAIUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. By J. 
Venn, Sc.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the College. 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Gives many particulars of the social life of the College 

while it neglects nothing necessary to a succinct account of the properly’ 


academic history.” 
By Rev. H. 


NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
— With its interesting pictures and its appendices of odd 


RasuHDALt, M.A., and R. S. Rart, B.A., Fellows of the College. 
information it forms a valuable accession to the series in which it appears.’ 


SCOTSMAN. 

ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
By J. Bass Muturncer, M.A., Lecturer an] Librarian of the College, 
and Lecturer in History to the University. 

STANDARD.—* The author combines remark ible knowledge of academical 
antiquities with literary skill.” 


PICTURESQUE KENT. . A Portfolio of Sketches 
by Duncan Movt, Author of “ Dick kens Land,” &e. With Descriptive 
lett erpress by Gipson Tuomrson, Author of ‘Wolfe Land,” &c. Feap. 
4to, art linen cover, bevelled boards s, gilt top, 6s. net. 

MORNING POST.—“ A charming book.” 


THE BOOK OF BLUES: being the First and 
only Record of all Matches between the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in every department of Sport, with Complete Index of the Names of 
all Blues, with their Colleges. Edited by OGirr Ryspen, and dedicated by 
permission to the Lord Chief Justice of England. Feap. 8vo, cloth designed, 
3s. 6d. net. 

SPORTSMAN. 


HOME COUNTIES MAGAZINE. 
JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 
Profusely Illustrated, 1s. 6d. net. 


Contents :—London Windmills—Quarterly Notes—A Cartoon by Reynolds— 
Essex Charities—Church Plate in the Diocese of London—The Parish of 
Gilston, Herts—The Derivation of ‘Surrey "—Nelson and Lady Hamilton at 











—‘One of the most valuable works of reference.” 


Merton—Some East Kent P: ur ish History—The Half-'Timbered House—Church 
Livings in 1650—Berkshire Chantries—The Domesday Hidation of Middlesex— 
—Huntington Shaw and the Hampton Court Gates—Notes and Queries — 
Replies—Reviews. 


London: F. E, BOBINSON and CO., 20 Great Russell Street, W.0 








FROM MR. MACQUEEN’S LIST. 


SIX NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
By the Hon. LADY ACLAND. 
THE LOST KEY. 
By FRED T. JANE. 
EVER MOHUN. 
By ALFRED BARRETT. 
THE GOLDEN LOTUS. 
By ANNA FARQUHAR. — 
THE DEVIL’S PLOUGH. 
By AMEDEE ACHARD. 
THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 
(Ilustrated.) [Just out. 


By ALFRED HURRY. 
IN THE CITY. 





[Just out, 





[Just out, 














[Just out, 


49 RUPERT STREET, W. 





NEW VOLUME, NOW READY (BEGINNING THE THIRD YEAR). 


THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW. 


EDITED BY 


Lady RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL 


(Mrs. George Cornwallis- West). 


VOLUME IX. Price ONE GUINEA net. 


Bound in Leather, with a Design from a Work by Theophylactus published 
at Basle in 1540, 

Contents, 
Norte ON THE BINDING OF THIS VOLUME 
Tue Next GOVERNMENT 
Tue YounG ENGLAND MOVEMENT 
ELEcTRICITY AND EMPIRE 


H. W. MASSINGHAM 
WALTER SICHEL 
Sir EDWARD SASSOON, Bart, M.P. 
THE Great SEALS OF ENGLAND) WALTER DE GRAY BIRCH, LL.D., F.S.A. 
INCIDENTS IN THE WaR WITH NAPOLEON, Lieut.-Col. the Hon. 
From UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE E. STUART WORTLEY, C.B, 
THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY SOME The Right Honourable 
O.p Miirary Booxs Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P, 
Tae AMERICAN REVOLUTION IN THE 
CORRESPONDENCE OF Horace WALPOLE 
CARDINAL RICHELIEU 
Tue Cau or Psycur 
SIGNALLING TO Mars 
Tue GuaLicuu TREE 
SMOLLETT 
Tuk AMERICAN ATHLETE 
Marie: AN EPIsopDE 
Ovrpoor LoNvoN 
Snurr-Boxes 
From LONDON TO UXBRIDGE 
THE NECESSITY FOR OPTIMISM. 
THE Poet or SoutH AFRICA 
THE PHYSIOGNOMY OF NEWSPAPERS 
Two SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY WOMEN 
Movuravierr’s WIFE 


GEORGE HIBBARD 

LIONEL CUST, F.S.A, 

Miss M. A. CURTOIS 
HOWARD SWAN 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
ANDREW LANG 
THEODORE A. COOK 
MARKY STUART BOYD 

H. W. FOWLER 

CYRIL DAVENPORT, F.S.A. 
Rev. W. J. LOFTIE 

H. D. LOWRY 

SIDNEY LOW 

EDWIN SHARPE GREW 
Mrs. ARTHUR KENNARD 
ALEXANDER McARTHUR 


List of Illustrations. 


CARDINAL RICHELIEU 
Snurr-BoxeEs 


QurEEN ALEXANDRA. Frontispiece 
SEALS @F THE ENGLISH SOVEREIGNS 


NOTE.—THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW IS PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. 
THE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION IS £4 4s. NET. 
THE FIRST EIGHT VOLamES ARE STILL TO BE HAD. 


STREET, W. 


London : 49 RUPERT 








THE 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE—LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—ANNUITIES, 
INVESTED FUNDB..............£9,802,414, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 
FIRE DEPARTME 
Insurances effected on most jae terms. 


Heap Orriczs— 


1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN & COS NEW BOOKS. 


MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
NEW VOLUME. 


SARTOR RESARTUS, and ON HEROES, HERO- 
WORSHIP, ANB THE HEROIC IN HISTORY. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. net. | 


“A CENTURY OF LAW REFORM. 


Twelve Lectures on the Changes in the Law of England during the 
XIXth Century. 
List of Contributors :—W. Brace Onerrs, K.C.—Avaustine Birrevy, K.C.— 


Sir Harry B. Porann, K.C.—AFrep Henry Ruraa, K.C.—J. Pawiey Bare 
~A. T. CagTek—ARTHUR UNDERHILL—CHARLES MontaGuEe Lusa—T. B. 


NAPIER. 


THREE POPULAR 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 





Crown 8vo, 5s net. 








NOVELS. 





150,000 Copies Sold in America and England. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL. THE CRISIS. 
OWEN JOHNSON, ARROWS OF THE 


ALMIGHTY. 


[Just published, 
} 


55,000 Copies Sold in America and England. | 


BERTHA RUNKLE. THE_HELMET OF 


NAVARRE. 


New Volume of Charges and “Addresses by 
Bishop Westcott. 


LESSONS FROM WORK. 


Bishop of Dt irham. Crown i - 








BY THE DE AN OF 1 WINCHESTER. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH FROM 


THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO THE ACCESSION OF EDWARD I. 
(1066-1272). By W. R. W. Srerurns, B.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 
Vol. Il. of the New History of the English Church. _ 











SECOND IMPRE SSION (in 3 Vols.) NOW READY. _ 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF PHILLIPS | 
BROOKS. 


By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN, Professor in the Episcopi al Theologics ul School | 
in Cambridge. W ith Portraits and Dlustrations, in 3 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 





SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


LETTERS 0F MATTHEW ARNOLD 


(1848-1888), Collected and Arranged by Grorcs W. E. Russe vy. In 2 vols. 
Globe 8vo, 10s. [Eversley Series. 


—- —_—_—_— —-—_—__— 











VOL. VIII. NOW “READY. 


THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. 
AMPHIBIA AND REPTILES. 


By HANS GADOW, M. A., F.R.S Illustrated, 8vo, 17s. net. 


Se 


DEMOCRACY versus SOCIALISM. 


A Critical Examination of Socialism as a remedy for Social Injustice and an 
Exposition of the Single Tax Doctrine. By Max Hirscu (Melbourne), 
8vo, 10s, net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


THE CRISIS. 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW. Edited by the Hon. R- RUSSELL. 
Contents oF No, 3, JULY, 1901. 
Tue LAND AND THE PEOPLE. | Patriotism. 
Tue Great Days OF ENGLAND, Tur PasTOR ANB THE SHEEP, 














| 
THE PracticaL MAN, | NOoTEs. 
“THE New Citizen.” By Cte as ian nt Crisis. By J. B. 
Charrington. Lowell 
Price 6d.; by post, 74d. 


Copies of Nos, 1 and 2 may still be had, price 74d. each post- free. 
London: WATTS and CO., 17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; and of 
Bookse liers and at Ri iilway Bookstalls. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 








Telegraphic Address: Codes: Unicopg and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W.. LONDON, 


BookMEN, LONDON. 


‘THE EMPEROR’S DESIGN. 





DIGBY, LONG, & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW BEADY. 
ALAN ST. AUBYN’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MAIDEN’S CREED. By the 


Author of “A Fellow of T Crinity,’ “A Prick of Conscience,” &c. Cloth, 6s, 


MRS. ROBERT JOCELYN’S NEW NOVEL. 





| A SEA OF FORTUNE. By the Author of 


“The M, F, H.’s Daughter,” “* Only a Flirt,” “ Drawn Blank,” &c. Cloth, 6s, 


MORICE GERARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
A BLACK VINTAGE. By the Author 


of ‘‘ The Man of the Moment,” ‘‘ Queen's Mate,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY ALIX ORIENT. 
TANGLES: the Game and the Onlookers. 


Cloth, 6s. 
MANCHESTER COURIER.—“ An excellent novel, full of interest...... It isa 
novel to be read with greater interest a second time. 
BOOKMAN.—“‘A story in which the onlookers are as real and as attractive 


as the players. There is good work in the book and considerable charm,” 


W. CARTER PLATT’S NEW BOOK. 
BETWIXT THE LING AND THE 


LOWLAND. By the Author of “ The Tuttlebury Tales,” &. With Illus- 
trations by the Author. Pictorial cloth, 6s, [Just out, 











J. E. MUDDOCK’S NEW NOVEL. 
WHOSE WAS THE HAND? By the 


Author of “ For God and the Czar,” ‘* Stripped of the Tinsel,” “ Without 
Faith or Fear,” ‘‘ The Lost Laird,” «Kate Cameron of Brux,” &e. Cloth, 6s, 


By 


Surgeon-Major H. M. Greenuow, Author of ‘‘ The Bow of Fate,” “ Brenda’s 





Experiment,” ‘‘ The Tower of Ghilzen,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 
First Review: ‘A powerfully written story dealing with life in India...... 
The interest is maintained from the first to the last page...... The life in the 


Emperor’s harem is graphically described...... The book is written by one who 
is evidently familiar with the country and the people."—DUNDEE COURIER, 


FRANCES CAMPBELL’S NEW NOVEL, 
LOVE, THE ATONEMENT. By the 


Author of “‘ For Three Moons,” &c. Cloth, 6s, 


JEAN MIDDLEMASS’S NEW NOVEL. 
HIS LAWFUL WIFE. By the Author 


of ‘‘ A Girl ina Thousand,” ‘A Wheel of Fire,” &c. Cloth, 6s. [Just out. 





J. T. FINDLAY’S NEW ROMANCE. 
A DEAL WITH THE KING. 


By the 
Author of ‘‘ The Secession in the North,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 
SCOTSMAN.—‘“In this carefully written tale of the 1715 rebellion period 
there are not lacking the elements of the best kind of romantic novel.......The 
story is delightful in every respect, and possesses that infinitely precious 
quality of enthralling the reader trom beginning to end.” 


London : DIGBY, LONG, AND CO., 18 BouvERIE STREET, E.C. 








“*A BRILLIANT ESSAYIST.’ an 


MEN AND LETTERS. 
MEN AND LETTERS. 


By HERBERT 
HERBERT 





PAUL. 
PAUL. 





Crown 8vo. Price ‘5s. net. 








APPREC 


Daily News.— It must be read by all who appreciate urbanity, humonr, and a 
style which glitters like the point of a rapier wielded by a master of 
fence.” 

Morning Post (Mr. ANDREW Lanc).—‘ Next to talking shop reading shop is 
dear to us...... In Mr. Herbert Paul's ‘Men and Letters’ one finds the 
quintessence of the best literary shop. To read this volume is like 
hearing good bookish shop well talked.” 

Spectator.—‘‘ These essays are all of them interesting—most of them are even 
brilliant......The book is full of good things......Mr. Panl’s Sp arkling book 
has in a marked degree the qualities of * acidity and light.’ 

Guardian.— The book is an altegether delightful one...... Every one who cares 
for good literature and good talk should buy it at once, take it on a rail- 
way journey, and be happy.” 


Crown 8vo. Price | 5s. net. 


ZATIONS. 








MEN AND LETTERS. 
MEN AND LETTERS. 


By HERBERT PAUL. 
HERBERT PAUL. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 


CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS. 
H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 








, begs to announce that his May 


Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, cor taining New Books at reduced prices, 


is now ready, and will besent post-free on application, 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE 


By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 6s. 


The WESTMINSTER REVIEW says:—“ A splendid story of 
real life......Mr. Lambe's narrative powers may be compared to those 
of the great Hungarian novelist, Maurus Jokai. Those who read 
this fascinating book will look forward to another novel from the 
same talented writer.” 


BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE. 
By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 6s. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says:—* With such a theme as 
Mr. Lambe had selected the danger was that he might spoil it by 
over-elaboration. He has skilfully avoided this pitfall, and has 
produced a powerful uovel...... He holds the reader’s attention to 
the end.” 

The SPECTATOR says :—* Vivid and realistic.” 


BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE. 
By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 6s. 


The MANCHESTER COURIER says:—“As enthralling as 
one of the romances of Mr. Anthony Hope or Mr. Stanley Wey:man.” 

The SCOTSMAN says :—* As readable and exciting as a work 
fictitious out-and-out.” 

TO-DAY says :—* A historical drama of absorbing interest.” 


BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE. 
By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 6s. 

















The CHRISTIAN WORLD says :—‘ Absorbing...... There is 
fascination in double measure.” 
The DUNDEE ADVERTISER says :—“ Highly impressive...... 


Curiously attractive by reason of its picturesque qualities and 
literary form.” 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 


GEORGE MOORE’S GREAT NOVEL, 
SISTER TERESA, will be published on July 8th, in Unwin’s 


Green Cloth Library ‘and an entirely re-written Sixpenny Edition of 
“EVELYN INNES * by the same Author, will be ready on the same day. 


By PAUL BOURGET. 











THE DISCIPLE. 6s. 
By GWENDOLEN PRYCE. JOHN JONES, CUR. ATE. 6s. 
By W. BARRY. THE WIZARD’S KNOT. 6s. 
By AMELIA E. BARR. 717E MAID OF MAIDEN LANE. 6s 
By ALLAN McAULAY. BLACK MARY. 6s 
By MARY E. MANN. AMONG THE SYRINGAS. 6s. 
By IRVING BACHELLER. EBEN HOLDEN. 6a, 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. FFFIE UWLTHERINGTON. 6d 
By LOUIS BECKE. 7ESSA. THE TRADER’S WIFE. Qs. 6d. 
By HENRY WILLARD FRENCH. DESVONDL. WD. 2s. 6d. 
By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. BY JOIN OLIVER HOBBES. 
THE GODS, SOME MORTALS, & LORD WICKENHAM. 
Cloth, 28.3 paper, 1s. 

By BARRY PAIN. BY BARRY PAIN. 
ANOTHER ENGLISHWOMAN'S LOVE LETTERS 

Cloth, 28.3 paper, 1s. 

By ? 7HE LETTERS OF HER MOTHER 10 ELIZABETH, 
Cloth, 2s. 5 paper, 1s. 


THE HEART OF THE EMPIRE 


Discussions of Problems ot Modern City Life in England. With a Chapter 
on Imperialism. Cloth, 7s. 6d, 

Realities at Home. By C. F. G. Masterman, Fellow, Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge.—Temperance Reform. By Noel Buxton and Walter Hoare.—The 
Housing Problem. By F. W. Lawrence, Fellow, Trinity College, Cambridge— 
The Children of the Town. By 'R. A. Bri Ly. —The Distribution of Industry. 
By P. W. Wilson.—-The Problem of Charity. By A. C, Pigou.—The Church of 
the wie ple. By F. W. Head, Fellow, Emmanuel College, Cambridge.—The 
e Fut a By G P, Trevel\an, Fellow, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
G. P. Gooch, Trinity seta Cambridge. 














THE BOOK OF THE CHEESE. 


Traits and Stories of ‘‘ Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese,” Fleet Street. Fourth 
Edition, fully Dlustrated, stom, 2s. ; Paper, Is. 


A A FALSE POSITION. ‘By A. Monxo, deter of “Crane Court,” 
&. C oth, | Ss. 








YESTERE: the Romance of a Life. By “VARTENIE.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 





London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Laternoster Square, E.O. 





MR. HEINEMANN'’S NEW BOOKS, 


SECOND THOUSAND NOW READY. 
CHINA AND THE ALLIES, 


By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR, 


Author of “In the Forbidden Land,” &c. 


Profusely Illustrated from Photographs and Drawings by the Author, and Maps 
and Plans, 2 vols., 30s, net. 


Tur OvtLoox :—‘* There is no pretence at word- aang. no attempt 
to moralise ; it is 2 plain unvarnished tale, and for that reason al] 
the more forcible.’ 


THE COMING SETTLEMENT. 
THE NEW SOUTH AFRICA: 


ITS VALUE AND DEVELOPMENT. 
By W. BLELOCH. 


With Mlustrations, Maps, and Diagrams, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. net. 
THe Contemporary Review :—**The most striking contribution to 
South African history which has recently been published.” 


MAIN CURRENTS IN NINEVEENTH CiNTURY LITFRATURE, 
Translated from the Danish of Dr. GEORGE BRANDES. In 6 vols, 
The first volume of this important work is now ready, 6s. net:— 


THE EMIGRANT LITERATURE. 


Tur Scorsman :—**It will have a hearty welcome both on its own 
merits and from its appetising suggestions of the volumes yet to 
come.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 
MR. BENSON'S NEW NOVEL. 
THE LUCK OF THE VAILS. 


By E. F. BENSON, Anthor of “ Dodo,” &c. 
The Sunday Special— Desperately interesting and vastly well told, For 
originality and weirdness 1t is bad to beat.” 


THE INHERITORS. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD and FORD MADOX HUEFFER, 


THE LAND OF COCKAYNE. 
By MATILDE SERAO. 


The Spectator.—* A great novel with a mos + laudable purpose, the lesson 
of airy should not be thrown away on English readers.” 


JACK RAYMOND. By E. L. Voynich, Author of 
“ The Gadfly.” 

Mr. Roper r Hicuews, in the Westminster Gazette.— I put down ‘ Jack Ray. 
mond ‘ with a glow of admiration for the brave woman who dared to write it, 
and [ wish her suceess with her sirong and noble book. She stands outa 
notable figure among novelists. She cares for truth and the breath of life.” 


TANGLED TRINITIES. By Daniel Woodroffe 

The Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ We make bold to pr ophesy that no more originally 
conceived, and few a written, books than * Tangled Trinities’ will see the 
light during the present publishing season, 


VOYSEY. By R. 0. Prowse. 

The Daily Chronicle.—* One reads ‘ Voysey’ with unabated interest and 
mauy elements of almiration. Mr. Prowse has an art which reminds ene 
forcibly of Mr. Henry James at his best. His English is good; his care in 
analysis cannot but move a literary stud lent to admiration.’ 


THE HIDDEN MODEL. By Frances Harrod 
(Frances Forbes-Robertson). 
The Outlook.‘ Intensely dramatic and moving. We have sensitive analysis 
of character, sentiment, colour, agreeable pathos,” 


SAWDUST. By Dorothea Gerard. 

The Athenzum.—‘ Once again Dorothea Gerard has shown considerable 
ability in the delineation of diverse characters, and, what is more, she gets her 
effects without any undue labouring of points. ” 


FOREST FOLK. By James Prior. 


The Athenzuwm.—* An excellent performance. The people are such forest folk as 
we are little likely to forget. The book reminds us of Mr. Hardy in its dramatic 
situations.” 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT. By Basil Marnan. 











The Athenezum.—* There are many characters and all well drawn, The scene- 
painting und accessories are vivid and powerful.” ; 
FROM A SWEDISH HOMESTEAD. By Selma 

LaGERLOF. 
The Spectator.—‘‘ We are giad to welcome in this delightful volume evidence 


of the unabated vitality of that vein of fantastic invention which ran purest 
in the tales of Andersen. 


HALL CAINE’S NOVELS. 


THE CHRISTIAN. 6s, | THE MANXMAN. 6s. 
THE BONDMAN. 6s. THE SCAPEGOAT. 6s. 


i 
CAPT’N DAVY’S HONEYMOON, AND OTHER STORIES. 3s. 6d. 


DOLLAR LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 


A New Series of American Fiction in monthly volumes, price FOUR 
SHILLINGS each, or TWO GUINEAS, post-free, for a subscription of 
12 volumes. The Latest Volume is :— 


LORDS OF THE NORTH. By Agnes C. Laut. 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S CATALOGUE on APPLICATION, Any bound Book 
in this Cataloyue will be sent on approval, on naming the nearest Bookseller 
through whom it may be sent. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.0. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


THE SERIOUS WOOING. By Mrs. Orarcr: (“John Oliver Hobbes”), Author of “ Robert Grange.” Or. 8vo, 6s. 
“Tt is all done with cleverness and wit—nay more, with brilliancy. The _ is good and daring.”—Standard, “Very entertaining.”—Daily Chronicle, 
“ The novel abounds with lively repartee and with the wisdom of the worldly wise. It is entertaining from beginning to end.”—Morning Post. 
“ Describes in brilliant fashion a characteristic page of modern social life elaborated with no little spirit and vivacity; the hand of the artist is apparent 
throughout. The book is full of good things.”—Daily Telegraph, 


THIRTEEN EVENINGS. By Grorcz Bertram, Author of “The People of Clopton.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JOHN TOPP: Pirate. By WeratTuersy Cuzsney. Crown 8yo, 6s. [Nest Tuesday. 
A book of breathless adventure. 


A WOMAN ALONE. By Mrs. W.K. Currronp, Author of “ Aunt Anne.” Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. [Nest Friday. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining this Book from the local Booksellers, copies will be sent by the Publishers post-free for the published price. 


PEACE OR WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. By A. M.S. Meraven. With 2 Maps, crown 8vo, 1s. 

Contents:—A Parallel—The Nation, 1895-1900—South Africa to 1896—South Africa, 1896-1899—The Campaign—The Enemy—The Economic Future of South 
Africa—Lord Miluer—Unrest, or Government without Consent—Peace, or Government with Consent--The Conclusion of the Matter. 

“ This little book is a noteworthy reinforcement to the cause of England and of justice in South Africa. Its quiet force, its constant appeal to the great 
principles of English history, its apt quotations from the great English writers of the eighteenth century, should decide many waverers and dissipate much 
prejudice.” Manchester Guardian. 

“Th ablest and most concise argument that we have yet seen. One of the ablest political pamphlets which have appeared within living memory. It is 
most abiy and temperately written. Every assertion made in it is supportel by evidence,”—Daily News, June 10. 

“Well written, and not in the least hysterical.” —Literature. “ Temperately and carefully written.”— Westminster Gazette, 

“Eminently a book that ought to persuadle.”—Morning Leader, “ An extremely able book.”"—Truth, 

“ We trust it will find its way into every corner of the land.”—Investors’ Review. “Tt is difficult to praise this little book too highly.”—Speaker, 


mn 


“The most lucid and fair-minded statement which has ever been put before the British public...... An epoch-making work.”—Echo, 


NAPLES: Past and Present. By A. H. Norway, Author of “ Highways and Byways in Devon and Cornwall.” With 
40 Illustrations by A. G. Ferard. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
In this book Mr. Norway gives not only a highly interesting description of modern Naples, but an historical account of its antiquities and traditions. 


E LIFE OF MRS. LYNN LINTON. ByG.S. Layarp. With Portraits, demy 8vo, gilt top, 12s, 6d. 
A bb) ’ 
“Mrs. Lynn Linton is here presented to us in all her moods, She lives in the book; she is presented to us so that we really know her.”—LTterature, 
“ A thoroughly good book, very interesting, and at the same time in very good taste.”"—Daily Graphic. 
“Mr, Layard may be congratulated on having produced an houest and interesting record of a notable woman.”—Athenzum, 


ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE LATCH. By Saran Jeaxverre Duncan (Mrs. Cotes), Author of “A Voyage 
of Consolation.’’ Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
In this delightful book Mrs, Cotes recounts her experiences and impressions of au Indian garden. It 1s a book similar in character to “ Elizabeth and her 
German Garden.” 


BROTHER MUSICIANS. Reminiscences of Edward and Walter Bache. By Constance Bacus. With 16 Illustra- 


tions, crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


THE LIGHTER SIDE OF CRICKET. By Capt. Puinrep Trevor (Dux). Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A highly interesting volume, dealing with such subjects as county cricket, village cricket, cricket for boys and girls, literary cricket, and various other 
subjects which do not require a severe und technical treatment. 

“It is good cricket and good literature. I don’t know when I have read anything which has interested and amused me more.”—-Coman Dorux, 

“The most amusing book about cricket yet published.’"—RaNJITSINHJI. 

“T took a holiday in it and enjoyed it immensely.”—J. M. BARRIE. 

“Captain Trevor has sneceeded in getting far more out of the subject than any other writer.”—C, B. Fry. 

“Excellent, and should be read by all cricketers.”’—J. E. Lacey. 


THE LAST OF THE GREAT SCOUTS (‘‘ Buffalo Bill”). By his Sister, Henen C. Wetmore. With Illustra- 
tious, demy 8vo, 6s. 
“The stirring adventures of Buffalo Bill’s career are described vigorously aud picturesquely, and with a directness that inspires the fullest confidence.” 
“A narrative of one of the most attractive figures in the public eye.”—Daily Chronicle. —Glasgow Herald, 
THE JOURNAL TO STELLA. By Jonaruan Swirr. Edited by G. A. ArtKen. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 68. 


[Methuen’s Standard Library, 


THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. By E. L. S. Horspurcu, M.A. With Portraits and Illustrations, feap. 8vo, 








gilt top, cloth, 3s. 6d.; leather, 4s. net. [little Biographies, 
THE MALVERN COUNTRY. By B. C. A. Wixotz, D.Sc., F.R.S. Llustrated by E. H. New. Pott 8vo, gilt top, 
cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides, 


DEMOSTHENES; tle Olynthiacs and Philippics. Translated upon a New Principle by Orro HoLuanp, Crown 


8vo, os, 6d, 





THE LITTLE LIBRARY. 


With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces, pott 8vo, each Volume, cloth, ls. 6d. net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 


SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH. [Edited by Nowenn C. Suir, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
SELECTIONS FROM WILLIAM BLAKE. [Edited by M. Prrvars: 





MESSRS. METHOBN have much pleasure tn announcing the forthcoming publication 
of the following Novels, with their approvimate dutes of tssue:— 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


FROM THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. THE PROPHET OF BERKELEY SQUARE. 


A GREAT LADY. ADELINE SERGEANT. July 12, ROYAL GEORGIE, S. Barinc-GouLp. Sept. 6 
BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. Ricuarp Marsn. July 17 | RICKERBY’S FOLLY. Tom GALLON. Sept. 10 
MARY HAMILTON. LorD Ernest HAMILTON. July 19 | SIR RICHARD CALMADY. . Lucas MALET. Sept. 13 
THE WOOING OF SHEILA. Gracs Ruys, July 23 | TALES CF DUNSTABLE WEIR. ZAcK. Sept. 20 
THE SKIRTS OF HAPPY CHANCE. | MASTER OF MEN. KE. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. Sept. 20 
H. B. Marriorr Watsoy. July 30| CLEMENTINA. A.D. W. Masoy. Oct. 2 
FORTUNE’S DARLING. WALTER Raymond. Aug. 2 | THE ALIEN. F. F. Montresor. Oct. 2 
THE STRIKING HOURS. EDEN PuILupeTts. Aug.16| A New Novel. Mrs. B. M. Croker. Oct. 4 
THE DEVASTATORS. Apa CAMBRIDGE. Aug.16| THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. 
THE MILLION. DoroTHEA GERARD. Aug. 27 | W. E. Norris, Oct. 18 
JANE BARLOW. Aug. 30 | RoBperT HICHENS. Oct. 25 
THE YEAR ONE. J. BLOUNDELLE-BurtTon. Sept. 3| FANCY FREE, EDEN PHILLPOTTS. Nov. 6 
THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 
A WOMAN ALONE. Mrs, W. K. CuirForp July12| LIGHT FREIGHTS. W. W. Jacoss. Oct. 11 





MESSRS. METHUENS NEW CATALOGUE will be sent to any address, 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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FOUNDED 1762. FOUNDED 1762. 


The EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 


























TE 
Te 
MANSION HOUSE STREET | 
(Opposite the Mansion House), LONDON, E.C. 
i vee Society, familiarly known as “THE OLD EQUITABLE,” was established in the year 1762, and is the - 
oldest Life Office on the Mutual Principle in existence. During its long career of uninterrupted prosperity 
it has distributed unusually large sums in Bonuses, and to-day stands in the unrivalled position of having = 
more than i : 
: 2 
TWENTY-FOUR TIMES THE ANNUAL PREMIUM INCOME IN HAND. 
r 
¥ 
,] tl 
A CENTURY’S RECORD. 
8 
Zi 
During the One Hundred Years ended December 3ist, 1900, the y 
Premiums received amounted to - - - - - = = £26,207,886 
And the Society Paid— 
In Claims Under its Policies - - - - = «= - = £20,518,201 i 
1 
In Bonuses - = - = = = = = = = = 28,013,594 ¢ 
L 
As Surrender Values - ~ - - - - ~ - - 2,236,676 ‘ 
eye I 
In Annuities - - - = = = 5 = 5 2 = 175,385 
Total Payments - - - - = - £45, 943, 856 . = 
ss ‘ a 
And had Invested on December 31st, 1900 - - ~ - ~ - £4,665,701 Fi 
nn 4 ( 
I 
So that over the whole of that period for every £1,000 that became a claim the Socicty paid, on the average, 4 ( 
in amount assured and bonus, £2,121; and the Members or their relatives received, on the average, a return of £175 4 : 
for every £100 paid in Premiums. q 
. | 
Out of 107 Policies which became claims in the year 1900, the sum assured and declared bonuses togcther é ; 
In 18 cases Exceeded Three Times 4 


In 47 cases Exceeded Twice, and 7 The Original 


In 77 cases, or more than two-thirds of the entire number, Amount Assured 


Exceeded One-and-a-Half Times z. 
For Prospectus, Proposal Form, and every information, apply to 


H. W. MANLY, Actuary and Secretary, 
MANSION HOUSE STREET a MANSION HOUSE), LONDON, E.C. 


———_——____ 
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